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THE WEEK. 


It is quite possible that the issues of peace and war 
in Macedonia turn on the events of the Cabinet crisis 
in Bulgaria, which still awaits solution. The Daneff 
Cabinet, whose policy is absolute dependence upon 
Russia, has found it impossible to work with its 
Minister of War, General Paprikof. He is supposed 
to be the special nominee of Prince Ferdinand, is by no 
means a blind Russophil, and believes that the situation 
in Macedonia demands a large warlike expenditure. 
It is even said that he wished to supply the Macedonian 
Committee secretly with arms. The acceptance of his 
resignation would make Russia mistress of the situa- 
tion, while his continuance in office might possibly 
imply a forward Bulgarian policy. Meantime the Sultan 
has not yet begun to translate his general acceptance of 
the Austro-Russian reforms into acts, though one reads 
that some hundreds of political prisoners have 
been amnestied, while Sweden has been asked to 
supply some officers for the gendarmerie. Russia, 
however, is dissatisfied with the progress made during 
the past month, and has entered an emphatic protest 
against the procrastinations of the Porte. Needless to 
say, the promise of reforms has not restored tran- 
quillity, and there has been some desultory fighting 
during the past week, though the severe weather has 
reduced it to insignificance. 


Ir is now rather easier to understand why the 
Sultan agreed so readily to surrender the revenues 
which he is accustomed to draw from the Macedonian 
provinces. He claims to include under the head of 
local expenditure the cost of maintaining the immense 
army which he has collected in Macedonia, and which 
he refuses to reduce. In other words, he has promised 
not to cart away the hay from the pastures, but he 
has sent his cattle to eat it on the spot. This 
is a palpable evasion which strikes at the whole 
basis of the scheme of reform. It is worth noting 
that a special Turkish mission has been bestowing 
orders on the King of Greece and on M. Delyanni. 
The Zemps has expressed its disgust in vigorous 
language, which every Philhellene will echo, 


THE most satisfactory news from South Africa is 
the announcement of an amnesty by the Natal Govern- 
ment, an announcement that follows hard on a similar 
statement made by the Attorney-General of Cape Colony 
to the rebels in prison at Tokai. This is certainly a contri- 
bution, if belated, to peace. The Séandard printeda 
telegram from its Pretoria correspondent on Wednesday 
announcing the failure of the States represented at the 
Customs Conference to come to an agreement, a 
failure due to the Protectionist sympathies of Natal, 
Cape Colony, and the Orange River Colony. 





THose who remember a certain speech that Mr. 
Chamberlain made in December, 1900, in which he 
gave a flagrantly false account of the facts of the 
devastation in South Africa, and deluded the House of 
Commons into the belief that farm-burning was over, 


have learnt to measure the Colonial Secretary’s official 
statements at their true value. There are three 
important admissions in his speech of last Thursday. 
First, he confesses that all the invective by which for 
three years he worked up popular hatred of the Boers as 
cruel slave-owners was sheer slander. Secondly, when 
pressed by Sir Robert Reid, he stated that the 
price we had to pay for Lord Roberts’s violation of 
his first proclamation in the Orange Free State 
is 5,000,000, Thirdly, in reply to a pertinent 
question from Mr. Asquith, he declares that there is 
no danger to Imperial interests in granting full self. 
government to the two colonies, This means that - 
when any Government,or party proposes to give these 
rights to the Transvaal and the Orange Colony, it will 
not lie in the mouth of Mr. Chamberlain or of anyone 
who accepts him as a prophet to raise the cry of the 
integrity of the Empire, or to use any of the familiar 
formulz of Imperialism. 

Except for these admissions Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech was quite unsatisfactory. What he has to say 
about the Boers and self-government is quite worthless 
until the actual letter the Generals sent to Lord Milner 
is published... A Central News telegram in the South 
African News refers to allusions to the National Scouts 
which are omitted in Reuter’s summary. He has 
sanctioned the opening up of new sources for recruiting 
native labour, and his references to forced labour were 
an evident attempt to satisfy the mine-owners without 
outraging public sentiment at home. His statements 
were rapidly and effectively analysed by Mr. Lloyd- 
George, who made an excellent fighting speech about 
the two great cities that had met in South Africa— 
‘* Birmingham and Jerusalem”; by Sir John Gorst, and 
by Mr. Whitley, who has developed into an acute and 
careful critic of South African affairs. 

WE are glad to see Sir Henry Cotton is continuing 
his crusade against forced labour and bringing home 
to Englishmen the lesson of his own experience in 
Assam. There have been two protests the last week 
against certain methods of recruiting for the labour 
market in South Africa. One comes from the Rector 
of Thaba ’Nchu, who says that twice since the passing 
through of the Governor on his tour of inspection 
natives have been impressed for workin various places ‘‘ at 
the discretion of theircaptors.” Headds that the natives 
are not protected from violence andill-treatment, andthat 
they suffer if they bring complaints. This account occurs 
in a letter sent by the rector to his brother, and pub- 
lished in the Daily News of Thursday, in accordance 
with the wishes of the writer, who hopes to open the 
eyes of some of his countrymen “to the meaning of 
liberty under British rule to the aboriginal.” This is 
first-hand evidence of the gravest character. Mr. 
Chamberlain's proposal to open up the districts of 
Africa to the recruiting sergeants of Mr. Beit and Mr. 
Goerz is bitterly resented by the Bishop of Uganda, 
who writes to the Zimes of Wednesday to declare his 
opinion that such a policy would have disastrous results. 
The Liberal Publication Department has rendered a 
public service in reprinting Sir William Harcourt’s 
recent letters to the Z:mes on the subject of the mine- 
owners’ demands. 
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Tue great meeting in the Coliseum at Leeds on 
Thursday was a striking proof of the admiration 
Liberals feel for the leader who stood by the party in 
its worst days. Some time agoa director of the Daz/y 
Mai/ bought the Leeds Liberal paper, and it has since 
been used most dishonestly for the purpose of attacking 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and _ supporting 
Tory Candidates at elections against Liberals who 
do not share Mr. Harmsworth’s opiniens. Thurs- 
day’s meeting, thoroughly representative and ful 
of enthusiasm, shows how idly those unscrupulous 
tactics have been employed. It was at Leeds twenty 
years ago that Mr. Gladstone declared that the Liberal 
Party was ‘‘ opposed to Imperialism.” No better tribute 
to Mr. Gladstone’s memory could have been paid than 
the Liberal leader’s speech on Thursday. ‘‘ My advice all 
along has been that the Liberal Party should be indeed 
the Liberal Party ; that it should remember that it is 
the Liberal party, and that if it is not Liberal it is 
nothing. If it is not an organisation for enforcing and 
applying Liberal ideas and doctrines, then I have 
no more to do with it, and I don’t see any reason 
why it should continue to exist.” The whole speech 
was conceived in this spirit, and it is noticeable that 
no sentence was more loudly cheered than the reference 
to Home Rule, as the necessary accompaniment to 
Land Purchase. ‘‘ And if that is so, away goes all the 
angry argument, all the shrill recriminations that melt 
like the useless fabric of a vision, and the old policy, 
the Liberal policy of 1886 and 1893, will, in the words of 
its great author, hold the field.” 





Besipes those protests against opportunism the 
Liberal leader made a most hopeful declaration of 
policy. He laid stress on religious equality. He 
drew particular attention to the great causes in 
which Liberals and Labour politiciansare agreed, and 
the necessity of destroying the monopoly of wealth in 
Parliamentary representation. He attacked strenuously 
Mr. Balfour’s immoral speech to the brewers. He 
went to the very foundation of the housing 
problem in his plea for the rating of ground 
values. ‘* Let the value of land be assessed in- 
dependently of the buildings upon it, and upon 
such valuation let contribution be made to those 
public services which create the value. This is not to 
disturb the balance of equity, but to redress it.”” That 
is a great and far-reaching social reform to which all 
good Liberals can rally! Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man addressed himself to the question of expenditure 
and urged the necessity of remembering that friendly 
relations with foreign powers was an important line 
of defence. He responded in particular to the aspira- 
tions of many French politicians for a reduction of 
armaments. It will be remembered that admidst 
the bad passions of 1898 Sir Henry Campbell . Ban- 
nerman reasserted the old Gladstonian doctrine of 
friendship between the two great leaders of civilisation. 
On Thursday he made a stirring plea for an effort to 
check by some arrangement the ruinous growth of 
burdens. Lord Ripon affirmed his confidence ‘“ in 
the leadership of one whose principles we admire and 
whose conduct we respect,” and Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
paid a great tribute to the “indomitable gallantry” of 
the Liberal leader. The Yorkshire Daily Observer has 
an admirable report of the proceedings. 





TueEresult of the election at Rye, where Dr. Hutchin- 
son has converted a minority of 2,489 into a majority of 
534, is less sensational than Mr. Crooks’s triumph at 
Woolwich, but it is a crushing blow to the Govern- 
ment. Rye has never before returned a _ Liberal. 
Dr. Hutchinson, in an interview on Wednesday, 
said he was a member of the Liberal League, but 
that he fought and won as a Liberal pure and 
simple. The chief issues, in his opinion, were the 


Education Bill, national expenditure, and land-law 
reform. The contest at Chertsey has been enlivened, 
though it is not likely to be much affected, by a domestic 
quarrel on the other side. The Conservative candidate 
is appealing tothe electors on the ground that he is 
opposed to the Government’s Army policy, so that what- 
ever happens Mr. Brodrick stands to lose in a con- 
stituency which is a neighbour to his own. Mr. 
Longman is supported by Mr. Selous, and Mr. Crooks 
is to speak for him. Mr. Steadman, whose return to 
Parliament would be welcomed by every genuine 
Liberal, has been provisionally adopted as Labour can- 
didate for Central Finsbury. 





WE do not see how a Church which ts content to 
occupy a position in which men who reject all its articles 
of belief have an absolute right to discuss and regulate 
its procedure and internal economies can ever hope to 
command the respect of serious men. Last Friday week 
the House of Commons spent an afternoon in discussing 
a Church Discipline Bill. The House of Commons in- 
cludes mento whom everything that is held sacred in the 
Church is mere folly or hypocrisy, or a melancholy 
superstition. Yet many Churchmen think a humiliating 
subjection to such a tribunal is a small price to 
pay for the dignity of the Establishment, and if 
that is the measure of their self-respect they cannot 
expect much respect from others. For our part we 
dislike all Church discipline bills, and regard 
Disestablisment as the only remedy for a state 
of things which involves Parliament in unedifying 
agitations and in storms of rival intolerances. 
These billsarefalse methods for fighting Clericalism. The 
debate last Friday week was characterised by one of 
Sir William WHarcourt’s erudite onslaughts on the 
Ritualists and by an agile speech from the indifferentist 
who leads the House of Commons. Mr. Balfour 
suffered a reverse, as his Liverpool followers rejected his 
appeal to them to allow both their Bill and Mr. Cripps’ 
Bill for strengthening the hand of the Bishops to goto a 
Select Committee, and ultimately the Liverpool Bill was 
carried by a majority of 41. 





THE objections urged by Mr. March Phillipps last 
week in this paper to the exclusive character of the 
commission ranks in the army were brought on Mon- 
day by Sir John Gorst, Mr. Robertson, and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman against the new scheme of the 
Admiralty for training Naval officers. That scheme 
provides for the segregation of boys at the age 
of twelve, to be chosen by nomination, whose 
education will cost their parents £100 a year until 
they enter the Navy at the age of seventeen. Sir 
John Gorst pointed out that hitherto the engineers had 
been drawn from the middle classes, from boys in public 
elementary schools, higher grade schools, and tech- 
nical schools. The effect of the new scheme, as the 
Liberal Leader said, will be to exclude all boys 
whose parents have not an income of £1,000 a 
year. There are objections to separating these 
boys from the age of twelve, and there are obvious 
objections to the whole system of nomination which 
the Admiralty accepts as the alternative to a premature 
and injurious competition. But the main objection, 
we agree with these critics, is that the whole naval 
service, as Mr. Robertson said, is to be based on 
patronage in the first instance and on class influence 
in the second. It is a remarkable illustration of 
the strength of that class spirit, which Mr. Robertson 
said very truly is the poison of this country, that the 
public accepts a very burdensome naval and military 
system under which all the prizes are the monopoly of 
an infinitesimal class. 


Tue discussion on Tuesday of the Naval Estimates 
revolved mainly round two questions, the possibility of 
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reduction by arrangement with the other Powers and 
the question of colonial contributions. The first subject 
was raised by Mr. Buchanan, whose proposal for con- 
certed reduction was supported by Sir Robert Reid. 
Sir Charles Dilke thought that an arrangement 
might be made with France, but both he and 
Mr. Arnold-Forster laid stress on the failure 
of Lord Goschen’s public overture to Russia in 
1897. On the second matter Mr. Robertson argued 
that the colonies were wedded to the heresy of 
a localised squadron. He showed again how insignifi- 
cant is the help given by the colonies. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, whilst disclaiming any idea of pressing the 
colonies to contribute, was as ready as Mr. Robertson 
to admit the ‘‘ persistent apathy” of the colonies—an 
apathy which, he argued, might produce a dangerous 
reaction in public sentiment. 

Mr. Broprick and the Fourth Party had another 
encounter on Wednesday, when Mr. Ivor Guest moved 
to reduce the army by 3,000 men. The Rye election 
gave a peculiar point to his appeal to Mr. Brodrick not 
to keep up a stage army which would never impose on 
the enemy and had ceased to impose on the House of 
Commons. There was an acrimonious passage between 
Mr. Brodrick and Lord Hugh Cecil, but Mr. Brodrick 
agreed to be more careful in accepting recruits, and 
Mr. Guest, who had applied to the Army such terms as 
“wastrels,” ‘‘vagabonds,” and ‘‘ rascals,” professed 
himself satisfied. The evening sitting was given 
up to a motion urging the desirability of giving 
local self-government on local affairs to Wales. The 
motion was entrusted to Mr. William Jones, one of the 
most picturesque speakers in the House, and it secured 
the almost unanimous support of Wales. Mr. Long 
resisted the motion, but most of his arguments were 
effectively demolished by Mr. Lloyd-George, who 
pointed out that the vast majority of the Welsh people 
were against the Education Bill, and more than half 
the Churchmen of Wales. The motion was rejected by 
146 to 74. Weare glad to see the correction of the 
report that Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme for an educa- 
tional agreement in Wales on the lines of his proposal 
to the County Council had fallen through. 


Tue tied-house brewers—the most formidable 
vested interest in the country—are making desperate 
efforts to cow the Government, the magistrates, and the 
country. In the first effort they are likely to be success- 
ful, in the second less successful, and in the third least 
successful. In the House of Lords Lord Burton has 
drawn from the Lord Chancellor (the chairman of 
our Supreme Court of Appeal) an opinion which 
ought never to have been delivered. But, apart 
from its impropriety, and the tenderness of its 
phrases, the Lord Chancellor merely repeats that 
the justices have full discretion. Naturally dissatisfied, 
a great deputation of licensed victuallers called on the 
Premier at the House on Wednesday to demand 
remedies and compensation for ‘‘a cruel wrong.” Mr. 
Balfour’s speech reflects all the torture of the recent by- 
election. He had evidently been instructed by the Party 
Whips that licensed victuallers (and the tied-house 
brewers who pull the strings) must be appeased. His 
ignorance, however, is inexcusable ; he actually called 
licenses private property ! They are merely certificates 
of permission exercisable for one year on payment 


of a license duty. As that license duty is at 
present (especially in the’ case of large houses) 
absurdly small, a_ license is a valuable though 


temporary gift. It has been given far too freely in 
the past, and now the justices are beginning to be more 
alive to the intolerable state of things which results 
from the existence of excessive drinking facilities. 
Perhaps the most monstrous thing in this foolish and 
evil-minded speech was Mr. Balfour’s ‘‘ trumpet call” 
to the Quarter Sessions to reverse what he 


calls the extravagant decisions of Brewster Sessions. 
In view of this disgraceful electioneering manceuvre, 
we should like to remind Mr. Balfour of an old saying 
of his in the year 1886, that the Unionist alliance had 
raised political morality to a higher pitch than had ever 
been known before. If so, political morality seems to 
be in as bad case as Consols. 

Tue result of the libel action which Lord Penrhyn 
brought against Mr. Parry was probably a surprise to 
no one, in spite of Mr. Robson’s brilliant defence. But 
the trial is not without its lessons. A City jury found 
that the strictures Mr. Parry passed on Lord Penrhyn, 
in a letter not designed for publication, written under 
conditions which were calculated to make any 
humane man a_ savage critic, were technically a 
libel. But they added a significant rider. ‘‘ The 
jury, in giving their verdict, desire to express 
their opinion that by the exercise of a little more con- 
ciliatory spirit on the part of Lord Penrhyn and 
his men, happier relations might be restored in 
the Bethesda quarry.’’ The men have applied 
to the Carnarvonshire County Council and to the 
Board of Trade; they have asked for arbit- 
ration, and they have offered to accept either Lord 


Rosebery or Mr. Balfour as arbitrator. On what 
ground does the Board of Trade defend its re- 
jection of these overtures? Mr. Gerald Balfour 


gave the answer in the House of Commons on 
March 5: ‘‘ His knowledge that Lord Penrhyn had 
refused to accept the mediation of any third party, 
even if appointed by the Board of Trade.” The jury, 
therefore, whilst granting Lord Penrhyn £500 
damages for a libel, have gone out of their way to 
censure his intractable obstinacy. 


Tue trial will serve a good purpose in drawing 
public attention once more to the tragedy which is 
being played out in Bethesda. Lord Penrhyn stands 
for the extreme and unbending arrogance of feudalism. 
His hatred of the doctrine of the collective bargain has 
conquered every other emotion. He has introduced 
into a district which in his father’s day was singularly 
contented and prosperous misery, hatred, and desti- 
tution, just because the governing principle of his 
conduct is the doctrine that an employer is to do 
what he likes with his own, a formula under which 
he includes the rights and the happiness of thousands 
of men and women. This fanaticism has _ steeled 
his heart to wretchedness and suffering that have 
won the pity not of this country alone, but of very 
many sympathisers on the continent andin America. If 
anyone wants to know what a grim price his country- 
side is paying for Lord Penrhyn’s fierce and unyielding 
devotion to his idol of social tyranny, and for the land 
system which gives him his ill-used power, he cannot do 
better than turn to the little book, What / Saw at 
Bethesda, written by Mr. Sheridan Jones, and published 
by Mr. Brimley Johnson. It is an appalling story of 
ruined homes, of scattered families, of men driven to 
distant exile, and of all the accompaniments of civil 
war. 


Lorp SPENCER and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
received a deputation on Tuesday from the Metropoli- 
tan Free Church Federation, which urged the impor- 
tance of resisting the Government’s Bill for dis- 
establishing the London School Board. Dr. Clifford, 
who was one of the speakers, laid great but not, we 
think, undue emphasis on the desirability of having 
women on the educational authority, and on the past 
services women had rendered on the School Board. 
The chief arguments for wanting the School Board as 
the authority were presented by various speakers, who 
dwelt on the dimensions of the work, its demand on 
the individual energies of the controlling authority, 
and the danger of the introduction of religious tests. 
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Against their arguments there is to be set nothing but 
the attractions which some people find in a mechanical 
symmetry. Lord Spencer, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and Mr. Bryce all promised a stout fight 
for the London School Board. The same day Lord 
Londonderry received a deputation representing the 
teachers in secondary schools, and in his reply he made 
ominous allusions to the Borough Councils. 

CoLoneL HANNA sends an opportune letter to the 
Times recalling the opinions of, certain great military 
authorities on the strategical value of the North-West 
frontier. Mr. Balfour, it will be remembered, justified 
Mr. Brodrick’s scheme by some not very tactful 
allusions to the danger of a Russian invasion of 
India. He forgot, amongst other things, that 
Lord Curzon’s conversion to the views of the 
so-called Little England Party has resulted in a 
frontier policy which has added greatly to the moral 
defences of India. But Colonel Hanna points out that 
Mr. Balfour's description of India as adjacent to a first- 
class military Power overlooks the intervening moun- 
tains of Atghanistan. ‘‘ How the peoples of Europe 
must envy us this sort of military adjacency! How 
safe France would feel herself with an Afghanistan 
between her and Germany, or Germany with one 
Afghanistan to east and another to west of her!’ 
Colonel Hanna goes on to invoke against Mr. Balfour’s 
alarmist appeals the opinions of Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain, Sir John Adye, and Sir Donald Stewart, and he 
quotes aptly the Duke of Wellington’s dictum, now 
sixty years old, about the overwhelming difficulties of 
invading Afghanistan. When Mr. Gladstone decided 
to leave the Afghans their liberty he took a decision 
which has armed India with the strongest defence 
against invasion—the fierce temperament of a warlike 
people that cherishes passionately its independence. 

On Tuesday afternoon M. Bouvier delivered a brilliant 
lecture on some recent French women of letters at 
Steinway Hall. One hopes that the experiment will 
be frequently repeated. Mr. Gosse has recently written 
suggestively on the curious indifference which we in 
England have shown of late years to continental 
literature. Such lectures as this are, perhaps, the best 
method which could be chosen for securing an interest 
which is always keen when our own intellectual life 
is vigorous. The French have carried the lecture to 
perfection, and M. Bouvier is a master of the art. He 
began by entering a protest against the singular 
prejudice, as potent in England as in France, which is 
resolved to deny originality to women, a prejudice which 
has persuaded one at least of the three writers with 
whom he dealt to adopt a male pseudonym. These 
three writers are almost unknown in England, and 
M. Bouvier’s generous eulogy should awaken curiosity 
and direct attention. Mdme. ‘‘Georges” de Peyre- 
brune deserves study chiefly for her masterpiece Victoire 
la Rouge, a powerful tale of the seamy side of village life, 
faithful to fact, sincere in its psychology, and pessimistic 
without moralising, though it is to be sure the pessimism 
that reforms instead of despairing. Gabrielle Réval has 
given the world in Zes Sévriennes a faithful and charm- 
ing picture of college life in the women’s university 
over which the late M. Legouvé presided. Wit and 
realism are combined in the work of Mdme Marni, 
whose brilliant collection of short dialogues entitled 
Fiacres, sometimes cynical, sometimes amusing, occa- 
sionally tragic, shows a rare sincerity and a charming 
kindliness. M. Bouvier met with a reception from his 
large audience which should encourage him to persevere. 








TueE death of M. Legouvé, the doyen of the French 
Academy, removes a picturesque personality and the 
last pillar of a forgotten stage convention. Hale and 
hearty at ninety-six, M. Legouvé is said to have 
exercised himself by fencing on the day before 
his death, and he passed away like the patriarch he 


was, amid a brilliant clan of descendants. The latter 
half of a worthy career—it was M. Legouve’s boast 
that he never caused a blush or made an enemy—had 
been passed in work at least as valuable to his country 
as anything which his dramatic talent created. A cham- 
pion of women’s rights and ‘women’s education when 
the cause was still unfashionable, he was the head of 
the great normal college of Sévres, and his personality 
had its influence on a whole generation of French- 
women. He began his career as a playwright as the 
pupil and collaborator of Scribe, whose art of witty 
dialogue and artificial but ingenious construction he 
carried to great perfection. Adrienne Lecouvreur and 
the Bataille de Dames are classics in their kind. 


Tue Senate, writes our Paris correspondent, before 
beginning to discuss the Budget, has examined the 
new Army Bill, and by a large majority has agreed 
to the principle of a two years’ active service for all 
citizens, without any exception. When the bill is read 
for the second time it will probably be modified in four 
points: the number of professional non-commissioned 
officers will be increased, power will be given to the 
Minister for War to maintain in barracks for a third year 
a part of the conscripts, if the number of professional 
soldiers and non-commissioned officers is not suffi- 
cient ; a few exceptions to the principle of two years’ 
service will be granted to various graduates, the actual 
recruiting of officers will be modified, and they will be 
obliged to serve at least one year as privates. The 
bill, thus modified, will certainly diminish the moral, if 
not the financial, charges of the army. Thanks to recent 
decrees, organising lectures, reading rooms, and various 
sports, barracks will soon become primary State schools 
ofa second degree. Those various measures were also 
discussed by the Senate on the occasion of an important 
debate on the mortality in the French army. M. Cle- 
menceau’s splendid speech will more impress public 
opinion than the numerous discourses pronounced in 
the Chamber on M. Delcassé’s foreign politics. All the 
questions were examined, and, naturally, none was 
settled. M. Delcassé’s foreign politics are criticised, for 
different reasons, as well by the Right as by the Left. 
The Moderates reproach his diplomacy for being too 
inactive and not resolving questions. The Radicals 
attack M. Delcassé as not being audacious enough; 
he did not encourage the development of international 
arbitration, and he left to Russia and Austria the task 
of solving the Macedonian question. The order of the 
day expressing those two criticisms was voted 
by 125 Socialists and Radicals. M. Delcassé would 
probably have been defeated without M. Ribot’s 
intervention. ae 

To-pay, Scotland meet England at the Rugby 
game at Richmond. Scotland are expected to win, 
but the Englishmen ought to be able to make a good 
fight of it. The Oxford and Cambridge athletic sports 
are fixed for Saturday next at the Queen’s Club, West 
Kensington. Cambridge swept the board the other 
day against the L. A. C., and some of their men did 
very fine performances. On the form then shown they 
taught to defeat Oxford. The two University crew 
have been doing steady work on the tideway. Oxford 
in their first appearance last Monday were somewhat 
upset by the novel conditions, but since then they have 
been improving rapidly, and are now rowing fairly 
well together at a light and lively stroke. They are 
by no means deficient in pace, and have gone through 
rough water very creditably. Cambridge look the 
more powerful crew, but they are hardly so well 
together yet, and their beginning is not what it was 
last year. They have been rowing in their new show 
boat, which carries them pretty well, but with nothing 
to spare. Next week the work of the two combina- 
tions against scratch crews will give a better oppor- 
tunity of estimating their pace. 
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THE CZAR’S RESCRIPT. 


T has been remarked by Russian writers that the 
Czar’s new rescript on internal reform coincides 
with no dynastic festival, no family celebration. 
Hitherto an Emperor who extended to his subjects 
some coveted privilege has always observed the 
etiquette of Royal boons. He has given on occasions 
when precedent suggested a gift. He has never 
seemed to yield. He has merely taken advantage of a 
birth, a coronation, or an anniversary to bestow a 
reform as he might bestow a souvenir; and if he 
liberated his serfs it was with the same air of Royal 
grace with which he might have ordered a gaol delivery. 
The present edict alleges no convenient occasion as a 
pretext, and that perhaps is its most significant feature. 
It is the outcome of two years of unparalleled unrest, 
a sop to disaffection, a concession to revolt, and all 
the ingenuity of the Czar’s counsellors has failed to 
supply a traditional excuse. Whatever it may promise 
for the future, its significance as a comment on the 
past is quite unmistakable. The bureaucracy has 
realised that it must make some show of moving with 
the times, and if it is still unwilling to grant a real 
reform, it is eager to disarm the reformers. 

The demonstrations among the Russian students 
were very much more than a mere protest against 
certain academic grievances. A Russian student 
who defies the university authorities must be 
prepared at the same time to face the penalties of 
political disaffection. The mere fact of combining and 
agitating makes him a rebel. A conflict with his rector 
rapidly becomes a conflict with the police, and when 
the students faced a charge of mounted Cossacks in the 
streets of St. Petersburg they were deliberately offering 
themselves as a sacrifice to the revolutionary cause. 
Their tactics were to endure any excess which the 
autocracy might choose to commit, certain that their 
heroism would in the long run weary the brutality of 
the officials, win the sympathy of the Liberals, and 
suggest to the indifferent that some living idea must 
prompt a heroism so resolute and unbending. They 


achieved their purpose. The “intellectuals” of 
the capital came to their aid, and were re- 
warded in many cases with exile. The industrial 


populations of the university towns forgot class pre- 
judice and braved the Cossacks shoulder to shoulder 
with the students. The Government which began by re- 
pressing ended by reforming. But the university riots 
were only the prelude to further demonstrations. 
Strikes organised by the Socialists broke out in town 
after town. At first the troops were called out, but that 
crude method proved inadequate, and the Government, 
realising that it could not crush the artisans’ move- 
ment, actually commissioned a police official to found 
rival trade unions, under official protection, which should 
concern themselves with the economic grievances of the 
men while abstaining from any sort of political propa- 
ganda. Finally the revolution which had begun in the 
universities spread to the villages, and in several pro- 
vinces the peasants, led in many cases by the students 
who had been ‘‘ sent down” some months before, 
rose in open revolt, seized the lands of the nobility, 
and claimed rights of their own in the soil and its 
produce. As usual, the Government began by attempt- 
ing to repress, and whole villages were flogged. But 


the movement has left its permanent results in the 
present edict, with its vague promise of reforms which 
are to make the lot of the peasants tolerable. 

For the first time in Russian history the autocracy 
has found itself face to face with a conscious and 
united nation. When a few aristocratic officers of the 
guard attempted a coup d'efat in 1825, they induced 
their men to cheer for the Constitution, but it turned 
out afterwards that the poor fellows supposed that 
“Constitution” was the name of some wronged princess, 
some imprisoned daughter of the Czar, on whose 
behalf they were to draw their swords. To-day even 
peasants know vaguely what a Constitution is. The 
regimental schoolmaster has made readers for the 
skilful colporteurs who carry tracts, in the manner of 
Henry George, from village to village. Great towns 
with industrial populations have grown up in a genera- 
tion, and in them the Socialists have their educational 
and propagandist organisations on the German model. 
Even the two traditional bulwarks of the throne 
are no longer reliable. Regiments have been known 
to decline police duty, and in many of the colleges of 
the clergy the students, who will be the teachers and 
priests of the next generation, have made common 
cause with theirlay comrades. But this revolutionary 
movement, formidable as it was, had also brought 
about a Liberal revival which demanded more careful 
handling. M. Witte had been instrumental in start- 
ing a general inquiry into the needs of agriculture. 
Obviously, peasants, who had taken to imitating the 
methods of the French Revolution, had a grievance, 
and the various provincial and district councils, 
which are partly representative bodies, were in 
vited to diagnose the situation. Free speech was 
sanctioned, and the secret instructions which came 
from the Ministry failed to suppress it. A central 
delegation drafted a Liberal programme which 
zemstvo after zemstvo adopted. In plain language, 
this programme declared that the first need of agricul- 
ture was liberty—liberty of the subject, liberty of 
speech, control over finance, and larger self-govern- 
ment. Full details of this extremely interesting move- 
ment are to be found in a very careful article by Mr. 
Felix Volkhovsky in this month’s Contemporary 
Review. It was a tornado of free speech, and every- 
where the lesser nobility, often supported by the mar- 
shals of the nobility, took thelead. Some were dismissed 
from office, others summoned to receive personal repri- 
mands from the Czar or his Ministers, others punished 
by exile. On the whole, these measures only served to 
rouse the spirit of the Liberals, and a new word 
appeared in the vocabulary of Russian public life—the 
ominous word ‘ dignity,” in whose name these brave 
men refused to be silenced or coerced. The result of 
M. de Witte’s inquiry into the needs of agriculture was 
that the committees sanctioned and nominated by the 
authorities themselves actually demanded a general 
representative assembly to work out a project of 
reform. The parallel of the French Revolution was 
once’more repeated. The peasants began the revolt, 
and the gentry demanded—it is said with M. Witte’s 
approval—a constituent assembly. 

It is this Liberal movement which the Czar’s rescript 
answers, and the answer is by no means ambiguous. 
The document has clearly been drafted by M. von 
Plehve, and its phraseology, as Prince Kropotkin points 
out, is an echo of M. Pobiedonostsef’s reactionary 
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war cries. In the loosely-constituted Cabinet—if one 
can use a misleading Western parallel—there has been 
a struggle between the relatively Liberal Witte and the 
Conservative Plehve, between the masterful adventurer 
and the obsequious adventurer, and for the moment the 
Conservative has won. M. von Plehve, a much cleverer 
man than his murdered predecessor Sipiaguin, is 
the typical official, able enough to temper repression 
with worthless concessions, but quite incapable of long 
views. He made his career by prosecuting political 
prisoners, and rumour whispers that he first showed his 
promise by betraying his patron, a Polish Nationalist 
nobleman, and this achievement he has capped by 
thrice changing his religion. This may be an exaggera- 
tion, but it serves at all events to show what impression 
his character has made on his opponents. M. von Plehve, 
like the Liberals and the revolutionists, has simply 
torn a leaf from the book of French history, and, 
while refusing a constituent assembly, attempted to 
detach the Moderates from the movement by promising 
to refer the coming reforms to some local assemblies. 
The rescript indicates clearly enough his general stand- 
point. The Kaiser announced the other day that his 
grandfather was inspired. The Czar is made to pro- 
mise that he will tread in the steps of his father. The 
meaning of that announcement is sufficiently clear 
when one remembers that Alexander II. curtailed the 
powers of the elective local assemblies, substituted 
police officials for the elective magistrates of the past, 
and revived the practice of flogging peasants. The 
present rescript is quite in the spirit of those 
reforms. It responds to the demand for a 
constituent assembly by a comprehensive ana- 
thema against ‘‘doctrines foreign to Russian life,” 
which recalls the theory of the notorious Procurator 
of the Holy Synod that bureaucracy is somehow an insti- 
tution peculiarly adapted to the Slavonic character. The 
reorganisation of the village commune, whatever abuses 
it may redress, will apparently refuse to recognise in 
principle the rights and liberties of the individual. The 
hint that the powers of the clergy and the Church 
trustees are to be extended is, as Mr. Volkhovsky 
points out, peculiarly sinister. As for the promise of 
toleration, the edict expressly declares that this is 
nothing new. The Stundists may perhaps enjoy a re- 
spite from actual persecution, but they are not likely 
to gain freedom for their propaganda. Finally, 
it is obvious that the new reforms are to have 
a purely bureaucratic origin. They are being drafted 
by a special commission which consists of M. von 
Plehve, three of his secretaries, and a few provincial 
governors— selected, perhaps, from those who have 
distinguished themselves by flogging the peasants. The 
new statutes are to be referred to local assemblies only 
when they are already completed, and the work of 
these bodies will be not to re-model them, but simply 
to adapt them to special local circumstances. For the 
rest, it seems obvious that the reforms, so far from con- 
templating an extension of self-government, actually 
promise to subordinate the local assemblies more than 
ever to the bureaucracy : 
“To modify the province and district administration so as 
to increase the means for an immediate satisfaction of the 


manifold needs of a local life, through the work of men, 
guided by a sirong powcr, and severely responsible before 


Us. 
This is no Liberal programme. It is simply a further 


instalment of benevolent despotism. The Liberals 


have shown too much independence to be deceived by 
it, and the Revolutionary party will only find in it one 
argument the more for drastic change. 





THE FUTURE OF ITALY. 


T is sometimes said that the history of Italy, since 
her emancipation was achieved, has contributed 
not a little to the depression of the great ideals that 
were in the ascendant forty or fifty years ago. The 
brave struggle through which the Italians won their 
freedom held the imagination of Western Liberalism. 
The right of a nation to be its own master had been 
hailed as a doctrine which illuminated the bewildering 
world of tangled and difficult issues in which men were 
groping their way to a moral principle. The forces in 
English society that wished well to Italian freedom 
are, perhaps, exaggerated to-day, just as fifty 
years hence there will be a good many unwarranted 
claims to a share in the present struggle against 
Imperialism. But, when all allowance has been made 
for such exaggerations, it remains true that there was 
a strong tide of sympathy with the cause of Italian 
freedom and with that doctrine of nationalism which 
so many Liberals have now repudiated. 

Italy won her freedom, and what followed? The 
chapter of struggle with the foreigner had ended in the 
triumph of a patient patriotism that had survived 
all the lesser impulses of particularist ambition and the 
fatigue of failure and disappointment. Another 
chapter opened, and it was a very different chapter 
from the red-lettered story of liberation. To the 
heroic passages of Italian history there succeeded 
the dismal adventures of Crispi, the armed weight 
of the Triple Alliance, the painful sensations of the 
bank scandals, the rule of unscrupulous and self- 
seeking Ministers, an era of stagnation, corruption, and 
fraudulent Parliamentarism. It looked as if Italy, 
bereft of the inspiration of Mazzini and the brilliant 
skill of Cavour, had only conquered her enemies abroad 
to sink into domestic decrepitude. Worse was to 
follow, for the reaction and the dread of revolution 
produced arbitrary Press laws, interference with public 
rights, proposals to restrict the franchise, and a 
general insurrection of the spirit of masterful and irre- 
sponsible Government. Such a spectacle made many 
men despair, and even to those Liberals who hold 
tenaciously to the view that the failures of self-govern- 
ment are to be preferred to the successes of alien 
government it was a great and sombre catastrophe. 

Amidst this general despair, Mr. Bolton King, who 
has explored Italian politics more thoroughly than any 
other Englishman, has been a persevering optimist. 
He has not developed that temper by drawing down the 
curtain on the bad and squalid side of Italian politics 
and seeing nothing but what he liked to see, for he has 
described faithfully all the faults and vices that dis- 
figure Italy. But he gave it as his deliberate opinion 
two years ago that ‘‘underneath the slough 
of misgovernment and corruption and __ political 
equality there is a_ rejuvenated nation, instinct 
with the qualities that make a great people.” 
The last two years have done something to justify that 
confident expectation. The persecutions that con- 
tinued from Crispi’s Government in 1893 down to 1900, 
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reaching their climax in the ferocity of General Pelloux, 
effected a redistribution of parties and forces in the 
country. The Socialists abandoned their exclusiveness 
in tactics, and their abstractions, and recognised that the 
first necessity was to rally to the defence of the institu- 
tions of free speech, and a free Press, and to constitu- 
tional administration. The result was a concentration 
of Socialists, Republicans, and advanced Liberals, the 
defeat of General Pelloux, and the accession to office of 
a Ministry which has carried out some important social 
reforms and respected scrupulously the political rights 
Conservative Governments had infringed. That 
Ministry knows that there are limits to its power, as is 
evident from the fate of its Divorce Bill, but its reign 
has certainly raised the tone and spirit of Italian 
politics, and it has been marked by a steady progress. 
In the paper Mr. Bolton King read on Tuesday 
before the Royal Statistical Society there is much to 
strengthen the hopes founded on the political change 
of the last three years. Italian poverty is proverbial, 
and Mr. Bolton King puts the average income of the 
Italian at less than a third of the average income of the 
Englishman. On the other hand, there are important 
symptoms of improvement. The National Debt has 
been reduced, in spite of remissions of taxation during 
the last three years. Foreign trade has increased from 
eighty-seven to a hundred and twenty-three millions 
between 1889 and 1g01. The old bitterness with France, 
which was followed by a great decline of trade, has 
now disappeared under a wiser diplomacy. Municipal 
energy is increasing. Of the integrity and robust 
promise of the artisan class Mr. Bolton King has a 


high opinion, and he lays stress very properly 
on the great value of the co - operative 
banks of the country, institutions which play 


a great part in agricultural development wherever 
the population has emerged from those conditions of 
land tenure that are still allowed to stifle the life of 
rural England. All these things make the outlook for 
Italy to-day a great deal brighter than the outlook five 
years ago. But in some respects the most important 
sign of the times is the attention Italians are giving 
to the water power of their country. Signor Nitti 
showed last year that in her natural waterfalls alone 
Italy has a potential force of at least three million 
horse power. The conversion of water power by 
electricity has already had a marked effect on her tex- 
tile industries, and Mr. Bolton King looks forward to 
a time when Italy will become one of the chief manu- 
facturing countries of Europe. If that expectation is 
realised more will be changed than the face of Italy ; 
the way of escape from an acute and paralysing poverty 
will have been found. 

Italy’s future can never be a matter of indifference 
to the countrymen of Gladstone or Palmerston or Mr. 


Meredith. But it is not merely a_ sentimental 
historical interest that attracts our sympathies 
to the nation whose unification stands out 


as the chief moral illumination of the nineteenth 
century in Europe. English Liberals who share Mr. 
Gladstone’s traditions have looked with a particular 
friendliness on the two countries whose recent rapproche- 
ment is a triumph for Liberal diplomacy, Italy and 
France. The sympathies of such Liberals are not 
exclusive, and they have no animosities, for nothing 
can be more repugnant to their temper than the 
insomnia of trivial hatreds, destitute even of the 


morose and 


that 
Mr. 
natural affinities 
Those affinities 
were illustrated by the popular demonstrations in all 


adventitious dignity of revenge 
afflicts so large a part of the Imperialist Press. 
Gladstone had a keen sense of the 


between England, France, and Italy. 


three countries during the Cretan crisis, and if 
Mr. Gladstone had been Prime Minister at that 
time, the moral power of — that sentiment 


would not have been wasted in a futile diplomacy. 
Mr. Gladstone’s sympathies with the two Liberal 
Powers were not shared by his opponents or by his 
successor, and Lord Rosebery’s admiration for Bismarck 
is something more than an academic weakness for 
violence and success. The last few months have seen a 
sudden revulsion of the volatile spirit of Imperialism, 
and amidst the popular denunciations of Germany it is 
difficult to remember that only two years ago the 
Daily Mail was clamouring for war with France, 
the Pall Mall Gazette was publishing almost daily 
accounts of an imminent French invasion, and Mr. 
Chamberlain was supposed to have the nation at his 
back in his insolent behaviour to the French people. 
It is something that those particular rabid passions 
have now spent their force, for every Liberal must 
agree with M. Cambon that no catastrophe would be 
more terrible than a war between England and France. 
A prosperous Italy, the supremacy in the peninsula of 
the Liberal spirit which has disowned Crispi's tradi- 
tions, and the growth of friendship between England, 
France, and Italy would certainly do much to raise the 
moral atmosphere of Europe. But if that consumma- 
tion is to be achieved England must revert to her old 
character of a Liberal Power. 


THE COMMITTEE OF DEFENCE. 


By THE RicHt Hon. LEONARD COURTNEY. 

“THE discussion last week in the House of Commons 
on the new Committee of Defence cannot be 

regarded as very edifying. 


more than dubious. 


Its origin was dubious or 
It was conducted in a perfunctory 
fashion, and it led to a conclusion of which the best 
that could be said is that it was an unreality and a 
sham. The debate was in truth an impromptu. Mr. 
Balfour said of it that he rejoiced that the exigencies of 
public business gave the House a chance of a 
discussion. What are we to understand by ‘‘ the 
exigencies of public business”? No Parliamentary 
necessity required the discussion. The resolution 
Mr. Balfour proposed need never have been passed. 
It had no definite or binding character, and Mr. Bal- 
four expressly declared that whatever might be 
done under it would be experimental and provisional, 
and could at any moment be suspended or superseded. 
‘‘Theexigencies of public business” are understood to be 
no more than this—the debate on the Address had come 
to an early conclusion, the Supplementary Estimates 
had all been rapidly passed, no Estimates for the new 
year had been laid upon the table, and as no bills were 
ready, the Government found themselves with a vacant 
night. The ‘ exigency” lay in the propriety of avoid- 
ing the scandal of confessing there was nothing to 
do, and the happy thought struck Mr. Balfour of 
letting the House have a night's talk over a subject 
which interested ‘‘ Service” members, Sir Charles 
Dilke, and dockyard members @ propos of a motion 
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binding nobody to anything. The plan succeeded. 
There was a good deal of confused speech moving to 
and fro, and the night was filled. 

Mr. Balfour moved that in “the opinion of this 
House the growing needs of the Empire require the estab- 
lishment of the Committee of Defence on a permanent 
footing.” The whole gist of this resolution turns on 
the word ‘‘ permanent,” and when the Prime Minister 
proceeded to explain the organisation of his proposed 
Committee, the matter seemed Serious enough, and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman was amply justified in 
proposing that the House of Commons should have 
further time to think over the subject before adopting 
the proposition that had been made. He had not 
sufficiently entered into the fun of the thing. Perma- 
nent is a valuable word, but perhaps scarcely qualifies 
what a breath makes and can unmake. Mr. Balfour 
does not really propose to organise a new department. 
It is doubtful whether his scheme involves the addition 
of the salary of a single clerk to the Estimates. Over 
and over again he explained its fleeting character.. An 
experiment may, however, be unwise in its inception 
though it come to nothing, and Mr. Balfour’s comes 
in a most questionable shape. His suggested Com- 
mittee consists of eight members, four Cabinet 
Ministers and four military and naval experts. Of 
the four Cabinet Ministers, two are the First Lord 
of the Admiralty and the War Secretary, the others 
being the Prime Minister and the Lord President of the 
Council. The experts are the First Sea Lord, the 
Commander-in-Chief, and the heads of the Intelligence 
Departments of the Army and Navy. The Committee 
thus formed is charged with the duty or surveying “as a 
whole the strategical military needs of the Empire.’’ 
For this purpose it is ever to be on the alert in times of 
calm as well as times of stress, to collect information 
and to beat out conclusions, and to bring the results of 
their labours in reasoned statements to be laid before 
the Cabinet. These ‘‘reasoned statements” will abide for 
the use of fluctuating Cabinets, and even for Cabinets 
succeeding one another through processes of complete 
change. Lastly, though the eight members named are 
the permanent elements of the Committee, a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may from time to time be invited to 
join in their deliberations, or a Foreign Secretary or a 
Secretary for India or, indeed, anybody else whose 
presence might be thought opportune. 

The distinctive feature of this new Committee— 
that which marks it as an innovation and constitutes 
its danger—is the fact that for the first time Cabinet 
Ministers and permanent officials are joined together, 
apparently on equal terms, forcounsel anddecision. Four 
officials sit with four Ministers, and two of the Ministers 
are the heads of the departments to which the officials 
belong. Let us compare this with previous practice 
and realise the significance of the change. Formerly 
the War Secretary conferred with his officials and 
formed his own conclusions on their advice. Similarly 
the First Lord of the Admiralty arrived at his decisions. 
Each Minister went to the Cabinet with full and 
exclusive responsibility for the proposals he brought. 
He might refer to the advice of his subordinates, but 
this could not detract from the singleness of his 
decision. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, as the 
person primarily interested in the demands of the 
Ministers of the Services, was naturally their antago- 
nist, and if any issue between them required solution, 


the Prime Minister led the way in determining what was 
ultimately adopted by the Cabinet as a whole. There 
never was a time when some casual committee of the 
Cabinet might not be asked to assist their colleagues in 
settling the scope and extent of expenditure on the 
Services ; and they could, if they wished, look into 
departmental reports or confer with official witnesses. 
But they had always to arrive at their own conclusions, 
and the recommendations they might ultimately submit 
to the whole Cabinet rested exclusively on their 
responsibility. The institution of the Committee of 
Defence in recent years made no change in the 
principles of Ministerial action. It was a committee 
of members of the Cabinet only, and after its 
institution as before, the members of the Cabinet 
remained on a platform above and apart from perma- 
nent officials. Now these permanent officials are to 
join in formulating conclusions, and it is obvious that, if 
they secure the assent of the First Lord and War Secre- 
tary, they will exercise an overwhelming influence on 
the Committee. The weaker the chiefs of the spending 
departments the greater will be the power of the perma- 
nent officials. It may almost be said that the permanent 
men will control the Committee, and the situation of the 
Cabinet when it subsequently receives the conclusions 
of the Committee will be one of prejudiced embarrass- 
ment. That supreme reserved power of decision which 
the Prime Minister has in fact exercised in the past will 
be in the gravest peril, if it be not lost, under the new 
arrangement. There is no doubt some convenience in 
sparing an overworked Prime Minister the necessity of 
reviewing and settling from time to time the policy of 
the departments. A sympathetic reader can detect in 
Mr. Balfour’s speech the plaint of a man who has had 
more than once to recover the lost threads of former 
discussions. But the system of relief he proposes to 
establish involves too serious consequences to be 
lightly sanctioned. It is impossible to conceive Sir 
Robert Peel or Mr. Gladstone approving such a relaxa- 
tion of personal responsibility ; and the plea cannot be 
admitted that the work of a Prime Minister to-day so 
far transcends the labours each of these predecessors of 
Mr. Balfour performed as to require the departure. 

The reference to Mr. Gladstone suggests another 
aspect of the proposed change. Mr. Balfour’s plan is 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer may be added to 
the permanent Committee when claims arise involving 
larger drafts upon his resources. Fancy Mr. Gladstone 
in Lord Palmerston’s time going into Committee with 
the permanent heads of the Army and Navy, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, the War Sec- 
retary, and Lord Palmerston himself! We know 
that there were great struggles in the Cabinet 
between Mr. Gladstone and Lord Palmerston over war 
expenditure, and they were fought with difficulty 
enough, but if the contest had been waged in the pre- 
liminary Committee Mr. Gladstone would have been 
beaten hopelessly before the Cabinet was reached. It 
is, indeed, difficult to believe that any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would give himself away in the fashion 
suggested. He would always reserve his forces for 
struggles with his equals within the Cabinet. It is not 
uninstructive in this connection to remember what 
has been taught by the experience of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Viceroy’s Executive Council 
is a small body in which the Viceroy _ sits 
with special advisers, such as the Financial Member, 
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the Legal Member, and the Military Member, 
but occasionally the Commander-in-Chief has been 
added. The addition has been pretty uniformly 
deprecated by those interested in the Government of 
India. It involves not merely a double representation 
of the army, but the introduction of a professional 
soldier in contradistinction to the political personage 
who has enjoyed a military experience especially qualify- 
ing him for his political work. Viceroys are not 
always of the same strength of character, and the 
presence of the Commander-in-Chief in council gives a 
weak Viceroy a staff on which to lean. The installa- 
tion of a Defence Committee, half of whose members 
are military and naval officials, threatens us with an 
aggravation of war-like influences such as India has 
had to endure. 

It has been already said that the best excuse for 
the Government proposal is that it can be dropped at 
any moment. It would indeed be becoming that its 
abandonment should be communicated to Parliament as 
its institution has beencommunicated, but even this is not 
absolutely necessary. It is certain that no new vote of 
the House of Commons can be required as a preliminary 
to the supersession of the Committee. It may be added 
that nothing that has been said should be taken as in- 
volving a doubt of the policy of establishing a co-ordina- 
tion of the naval and military arms. When the new 
Admiralty was projected, a new War Office was to have 
been built in contiguity to it, so that the heads of the 
two departments should be in close relation to one 
another. A false economy set aside the project, but the 
principle sought to be embodied in it should not be 
neglected ; only it should not be perverted to bring 
about a confusion of the political duties of Cabinet 
Ministers and the subordinate duties of the professional 
heads of departments. 





THE REACTION.* 
By AuGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


HE third volume of George Brandes’s book now 
in course of translation has for its subject no less 
fascinating a theme than the Reaction in post-Revolu- 
tionary France, a movement which at the very 
beginning of the last century set in like a tidal wave, 
and restored, after a fashion, and for a time, in the 
land of Voltaire, Rousseau and the Ph/losophes, not 
only the Catholic Church and the Bourbons, but also 
that principle of authority which, according to our 
author, is based upon ‘‘ reverence for inherited 
tradition.” 

In the strange, eventful history of human thought 
and endeavour which for ever sounds in the ear like 
the distant roar of ocean, few chapters are fuller of 
melancholy and discomfiture than those which 
narrate to us who still stand ‘‘on the naked shingles 
of the world ” the history of the inevitable reaction of 
men’s minds against opinions which once possessed 
them with uncritical and therefore unreal violence. It 
is not a cheerful sight to witness this sudden reversal of 
thought, and to see men going back upon themselves 
and reverting, though with changed outlook and very 
different dispositions, to what had but a short while 
before seemed disposed of for ever. A reader may be 
fully alive to the weaknesses of Rousseau and yet find it 
hard to stifle a sigh as he lays down that moving 


*MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. 
By George Brandes. Six vols. Vol. Ill. London: Wm. 
Heinemann, 1903. gs. net. 


writer and takes up De Maistre. Who would not 
believe if he could that the world which lies before us 
** Like a land of dreams 
So various, so beautiful, so new,” 
has really hidden in her futu.e, not only ‘‘joy and 
love,” but “light and certitude,” or if not these fine 
things, at least some release from those perpetual 
doubts which Tocqueville in his maturity declared 
to be the most insupportable of all evils! Yet if 
we are to be for ever banded about from one extreme 
to another, now boasting our reason and bragging 
about the natural sciences, and then, sickened by our 
own verbosity and conceit, re-mumbling ancient Credos 
and paradoxically maintaining old formulas, it is hard 
to resist the conclusion of the poet just quoted : 
“ That we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms ot struggle and fight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 

George Brandes, indeed, has a confident spirit, and 
after tracing the history of the reaction in France down 
to the dissolution of the school of authority, he brings the 
volume to an abrupt close with the exclamation, ‘* And 
the principle falls, never to rise again.” 
knows? Che sara, sara. 

The history of authority is a long one, and admits 
of being written from different points of view, but in 
the France of the eighteenth century authority had 
become personified in the Church, who presided over it 
and ladled it out as it was wanted to keep society as 
then constituted a going concern. To kings it granted 
divine right, and to peoples the comforts of the Sacra- 
ments and of an infallible guide in matters of faith 
and doctrine. It was a working system so long 


But who 


as no questions were asked. But the critical 
spirit is a questioning spirit. The questions 
were asked and the system was shattered. Yet 


when the Revolution began and the Estates assembled 
the clergy flocked thither in good faith with their 
demand that the Catholic and Apostolic and Roman 
religion should be recognised as the National Faith, 
with the exclusive monopoly of public worship. Later 
on, when the National Assembly was constituted, it took 
part in church processions, and in its public capacity 
attended Mass. But the scene soon shifts to disclose 
horrors. The destruction of Christianity was on the 
face of things complete, and Dr. Brandes reminds us 
that the hatred of priests and the fierce determination 
that France should never again be at their feet was of 
long duration. The iconoclasm was carried out with 
French thoroughness. But for all that it was a failure. 
Our author says: 

“The men of the Revolution had failed to comprehend 
that the great body of the people, profoundly ignorant and 
imbued with ideas and feelings which had been transmitted 
from generation to generation for centuries, were irrespon- 
sive to their appeals, terrified by their acts of violence, and 
prepared from old habit to give themselves over into the 
hands of the priests again as soon as opportunity offered. 
In 1800, in a letter to Bonaparte, General Clarke writes: 
‘Our religious revolution has been a failure, France has 
become Roman Catholic again. It would take thirty years’ 
liberty of the Press to destroy the aera power of the 
Bishop of Rome.’ He is mistaken only in his computation 
of thirty years. Three hundred would be more nearly the 
number required.” 


Before the Concordat with the Pope of 1802 
France had enjoyed, for a brief season it is true, com- 
plete religious liberty and the full swing of the volun- 
tary system. The priests were supported wholly by 
their congregations, and every religious teacher enjoyed 
equally the protection of the law. Bonaparte had to 
choose between the principle of religious liberty and 
the sanction of the Church. He did not, says M. 
Brandes, ‘‘ deliberate long ; the re-establishment of the 
Church was an indispensable link in the chain of his 
policy.” 

Bonaparte had no religion in his system, and 
frankly avowed that he regarded the Concordat ‘‘ as 
the inoculation of the State against religion,” but what 
was he to do? He required for himself and his 
house the sanction of religion. He was himself afraid 
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of the questioning spirit, therefore he kidnapped the 
Pope and under duress extorted a blessing. Protes- 
tantism would not serve his turn. ‘ The principal 
charm of a religion,” quoth this prince of sentimenta- 
lists, ‘‘ lies in its memories. When | am at Mal- 
maison I never hear the church bell of the neighbouring 
village ring without feeling moved. And in France 
who could feel moved in a Protestant church ?” 

But behind the statecraft of Bonaparte and the 
rooted habits of the French peasant was a genuine 
thought-movement, begotten by the time-spirit which 
worked independently of the First Consuland Emperor, 
and soon developed a deadly hostility to him, and 
openly declared itself on the side of Pope and Bourbon. 
It is with this thought-movement that restored the 
French monarchy, and found its chief literary expres- 
sion in the writings of Chateaubriand, De Maistre, and 
Bonald, that this volume is mainly concerned. 

No one of the three remarkable men just named 
was of deeply religious nature—they were not fervent, 
devout spirits. Their work was more political than 
religious. ‘They regarded faith as the mortar which 
kept the bricks of society sticking together. 

Chateaubriand made a great parade of Christianity, 
and served it up again and again in dishes which were 
found appetising, but he never more than half believed 
in God, and his taste for religion was in keeping with 
the voluptuous disposition of his mind and character. 
We, who have his memoirs to instruct us, can easily 
recognise the manner of man he was—a dissatisfied 
egoist, a confirmed doubter, full of quick insight into 
character and the course of events, but without the 
power to grasp his fate in both hands; a prey to ennui 
and disgust, full of the grandeur of God and King, but 
without a constant faith in the one and with a very real 
contempt for the other when taking the form of 
Louis XVIII. He yet fabled his times, and by his gift 
of high-sounding words and his shadowy creations 
profoundly moved the minds of men and women in the 
direction of the Reaction. 

Joseph De Maistre was a man of very different 
calibre. Though one of the most distinguished of 
French writers, he spent but a few days of his hard life 
on French soil. De Maistre abhorred the Revolution 
and its begetters from the earliest beginnings. He had 
never, as had Chateaubriand, tampered with the accursed 
thing. Nothing would content him but the solemn re- 
pudiation of every belief, opinion, phrase which had in 
any way whatever contributed towards the intellectual 
outfit of this hideous ebullition. He repeated, in 
another sense, with a far fiercer determination, Voltaire’s 
Ecrases [infame. Without kings who were absolute 
there could be no Government ; without a Pope who 
was infallible there could be no Christianity ; nobody 
but God could make laws, a written Constitution was a 
blasphemous absurdity, a Republic an impossibility— 
there never could be a city called Washington, and even 
if there could be, Congress would never meet in it. A 
Reactionist, in deed! and a most charming writer. The 
English reader will find in Sir James Stephens’s Hora 
Sabsatice anadmirable analysis of De Maistre’s opinions, 
and in Mr. Morley’s Miscellanies a delightful account 
of the man and his books. 

Dr. Brandes thus sums up De Maistre—a little 
unkindly, but with essential truth : 

“His Christianity is an entirely external thing. He is a 
Christian asa man is a Protectionist or a Free Trader, on 
grounds of general theoretical conviction. His Christianity 
is a Christianity without brotherly love—nay, it is a 
Christianity without Christ as a saviour and reconciler. In 
it Christ is only the sanguinary sacrifice demanded by the 
offended Deity—like Iphigenia or Jepthah’s daughter. 
Faquet has aptly said that De Maistre’s Christianity is fear, 
passive obedience, and State religion. It is a Christianity 
which does not originate in Jerusalem, but in Rome, and 
he himself is something in the nature of an officer of the 
Pope’s bodyguard.” 

In reactionary times it is wise to study the history 
of a great Reaction, and whoever reads this book will 
find much in it for sober reflection. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MaAssiINGHAM. 


Lonvon, Thursday. 

\ 7 R. CROOKS’S election for Woolwich is one of 
M those events which we under-estimate, while 
other peoples, with quicker temperaments, would probably 
build a great movement upon it. Yet it is ‘a record” in 
the way of bye-elections, both in the enormous turn-over 
of votes and in the dramatic conversion of a great in- 
dustrial constituency to labour politics from a very 
tight and not over-scrupulous Conservative and 
capitalist influence. It ought to be the guarantee ofa 
Labour Party in the next Parliament numbering from 
twenty to twenty-five members. Everything points to 
such a development. Even in the full shock of the re- 
action the labour interest has stood fairly steady. It holds 
its own seats, filling them with men admirable in charac- 
ter, bearing, and good sense; it reaches out here and 
there for new ones, and now organised trade unionism 
stands at its back, resolved to counter the English 
election laws as the two great parties counter them, 
with special electoral funds. 

* * ” * ” 

Now, this is no ideal method of representation. It 
has the undeniable stamp of class and section ; it is not 
even necessarily linked with the large, if mechanical, ideal 
of a Socialist State. It is, indeed, limited; or, as we 
say, ‘‘ practical.” The cotton-spinners and the miners, 
who are so largely concerned in the new movement of 
labour representation, are not Socialists, and the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party is only one element in the Labour 
Representation Committee. The salient fact in labour 
politics is that the workman can no longer meet the 
menace of the combination laws, as interpreted by 
judges whom (to use plain language) they don’t trust. 
And they do not fully trust either of the two political 
parties to find a remedy. Doubtless they will 
continue to exercise electoral pressure on Liberal and 
Conservative candidates ; and they ought to be fairly 
sure that a Liberal Government will offer them a 
tolerable Conspiracy Bill—which the Lords may throw 
out or mutilate. But they clearly think that the time 
has come for them to dispose directly of votes in the 
House of Commons, to have a party of their own, and 
perhaps to offer—on terms—an English Jaurés or 
Millerand to a Liberal-Radical Cabinet. 

* * * * * 

Is there anything in this prospect menacing, I will 
not say to the Liberal Party, but to that more 
important entity, the life and ideas of Liberalism? I 
think not. Personally, | should say that little but good 
would come even of a Socialist Party in the House of 
Commons. In the first place, its members would learn 
in practical politics quite as much as they taught in 
idealist conceptions ; in the second place, there is not 
a Parliament in Europe where Socialism has not been 
an element making for the two things for which all 
good men should care most in public life—international 
peace and social justice. Where has militarism met 
its first check in Europe? From the Socialist move- 
ment. With us Imperialism has greatly weakened the 
moral side of the Liberal propaganda, which is only begin- 
ning to recover its immense losses in faith, in moral cour- 
age, in political insight. So long as the struggle between 
two Liberal sections remains in doubt, the workman 
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threatened with a serious fall in the purchasing power 
of his wage, and with a force in the State hostile to all 
his higher interests, will inevitably look to himself. 
Like Antzeus, he will go back to mother earth, to his 
own class, to the simpler, less sophisticated views of 
the man in the workshop and on the soil. 

o ” * + * 

And in this instinct | am convinced he is right. 
Morally the House of Commons is the better for its 
workmen members, who, while they sometimes show 
want of self-confidence, even of self-assertion, may be 
trusted to go straight on vital issues, such as religious 
and political freedom, the right of self-government, 
taxation, and integrity in the public service. The 
allies of such a group will be found mostly in the 
Liberal Left, to whom they will incline because on the 
political side the English Socialist or Labour man is 
usually a Radical, and because the largest factor in his 
election outside the artisan element will be the Noncon- 
formists, and generally, as in the London County 
Council contests, the more sympathetic and thought- 
ful of the Liberals in the constituencies. Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone is therefore obviously right in 
assenting at once to the notion that an en/enée like that 
established at Woolwich need not carry with it any 
such political label as ‘‘ Liberal Labour ” candidatures. 
The idea of Liberalism is essentially the idea of the 
State for all. And I suggest that in practice we shall 
have to follow the advice of Mommsen in the not 
dissimilar situation in Germany, and where we 
feel that evil and light-minded tendencies, like those 
fostered by Lord Rosebery and his group, tend to 
dissipate the energies of the party, to reach out to 
fresh sources of strength, without seeking to bind them 
to us in a mere mechanical union. 

* * * * o 

The Rye election, of course, completes the moral of 
Woolwich, and exhibits the country, in almost every 
complexion of interest and opinion, set against the 
Government. In a measure the change reveals the 
element which Mr. Arthur Elliot deplores in English 
political character—the growing instability of the electo- 
rate. Clearly we live in different days from the fifties, 
or even the eighties, of last century. Quick to incur 
responsibility the country is also impatient under its 
burdens, a sign of ‘‘ Imperial”’ temper which has never 
failed to accompany the artificial and essentially non- 
moral atmosphere in which an expansive policy thrives. 
We must reckon on the presence of a mass of sheer vin- 
dictive voting in such contests, of income-tax payers 
resenting the oppressive demands of the collectors, of 
publicans resenting last year’s excellent Act, and 
vaguely associating the Government with the magis- 
trates concerned in the reduction of licenses. 
But, after all, this means in the end _ the 
inevitable swing of our politics into a safer and 
truer orbit—the rise of the spirit of Liberalism, 
which, whether by way of a call for economy in our 
expenditure, the demand for a more democratic and 
smaller army, or a cry for placing popular education 
under popular control, intuitively asserts itself against 
the attractive but little understood impulses towards 
outer expansion. 

* * * * * 

Indeed, no one who watched attentively the two 
days’ debate on the Navy Estimates could fail to see 
how rapidly the jerry-built fabric of Mr. Chamberlain’s 


ideas was coming to the ground. In the army the 
work of the Tory reformers is practically done. 
Mr. Brodrick, treated with the utmost personal con- 
tumely by the young men below the Gangway, has 
really abandoned the thoroughly dishonest device by 
which alone his new paper battalions could be pro- 
duced, and has been forced to promise a screwing-up of 
recruiting to something like a tolerable standard of 
age, character, and physique. That means that the 
struggle to maintain the maximum yearly tally 
of 50,000 recruits, which alone make the 
three army corps. possible, will be quietly 
abandoned. Our Government therefore now know 
that they cannot expect the couatry to give them a 
soldier more than they have got to-day, but, on the con- 
trary, that the nation regards the army as far too large 
already. That consideration will weigh down the scale 
of policy as well as of expenditure, and is, on the whole, 
the most serious blow that Jingoism has received since 
Mr. Gladstone’s death. 


* - * * * 


But examine the still more significant tendency, | 
will not say of opinion but of events on the Navy Esti- 
mates. Mr. Edmund Robertson and Sir Robert Reid’s 
speeches crystallised the two capital considerations of 
naval policy. The first is that the people of these islands 
have now brought home to them the fact that the idea 
of an adequate colonial contribution to the navy is a 
delusion. A forced contribution is out of the question, 
and if anyone wants to know the precise value of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s mingled wheedling and bullying, I cem- 
mend him to a study of the Australian newspapers of 
every shade of opinion. The second fact is that the 
whole theory of the 344 millions of Navy Estimates is 
manifestly built up on the notion of a European 
coalition against us such as never existed in the his- 
tory of European politics, and is to-day incompatible 
with the entire system of continental treaties, In 
1894 we built against the Dual Alliance; now 
we build against it and the member of the Triple 
Alliance whom we choose to regard as our enemy, 
at the same time leaving out our Italian rela- 
tionships and the ships brought into account by the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. In other words, we are spend- 
ing 34) millions against the 33 millions of Germany, 
France, and Russia combined, or against that monster 
which the world ne’er saw—an anti-British combination 
of these three Powers! We are doing this in face 
of all the moral factors in the Continental situation 
—the slight reduction in the German navy estimates, 
Italy’s withdrawal from an expansionist policy, and the 
determined movement in France—to-day, as heretofore, 
the real intellectual leader of European opinion—in 
favour of reducing the army and keeping naval expen- 
diture well within bounds. It is perfectly fair, there- 
fore, for Europe to regard the Naval Estimates of 
this year as a distinct work of aggression. 


* + * ~ * 


The late Mr. Caine had some moods of variable- 
ness in his career as a politician; but he was an in- 
teresting example of the force that belonged to 
Liberalism in the eighties. No man was better de- 
scribed by the word ‘‘ strenuous.” An English Noncon- 
formist, applying to public life the principles of conduct, 
the social activity, the sense of comradeship which Eng- 
lish Dissent carries with it, is, after all, about the best 
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political type we have yet succeeded in producing. It 
often wants charm and even reasonableness ; but until 
lately it was rarely without strength. Mr. Caine was 
not one of the Nonconformists whom Toryism and its 
kindred movements captured, and who lost in the sea- 
change all the educational virtue of a Dissenter’s ‘* up- 
bringing.” 


THE THEATRE. 
“THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE.” 


“T. YE revival of Zhe Clandestine Marriage at the Hay- 

| market is interesting in two ways. In ihe first 
place, although it is not a good play, although its characters 
never inspire much personal sympathy, although the 
spectator never cares very much what happens to them ; and 
although, partly on this account and partly because the 
comic situations are not in themselves particularly amusing, 
the intrigue of the piece becomes at times rather tedious ; 
the piece affords Mr. Cyril Maude the opportunity 
for ten minutes of quite consummate acting, which 
is not only worth all the rest of the play put 
together, but is quite worth coming to the theatre 
to see on its own account alone. It is consummate 
acting in the limited sense in which acting is to be 
taken to mean merely mimicry. It is a masterly study of 
character in the limited sense in which character is to be 
taken’ to mean merely those superficial idiosyncrasi¢s which 
attract the attention at the first glance, which might mark 
a man out from his fellows in a crowd in the street. These 
idiosycrasies have been most minutely observed by the 
actor, have been selected with an unerring sense of the 
truly comic, and have been expressed with a most intimate 
skill in delicate theatrical effect. 

Vhat there is little in either the writing or the acting 
of the part of character in its wider and truer sense of a 
human quality which influences action is only a result of 
those limitations in the author and the actor which are the 
inevitable accompaniment of their many specialised tri- 
umphs within those limitations. Mr. Cyril Maude is an 
actor to whom his art means, above everything, mimicry— 
the reproduction of closely-observed characteristics. 
Garrick was an actor to whom, from what we know of him 
from tradition, his art meant mimicry first of all, although 
the mimic skill was so tremendous that he could use it to 
represent passions which most of the greatest actors can 
only convey by realising them from within, and could carry 
away his audience though he was himself unmoved. For 
there are countless anecdotes of Garrick jesting with his 
companions in the middle of his most passionate scenes, 
and the anecdotes themselves incline one to doubt the ver- 
dict of the eighteenth century in classing him among the 
greatest actors of passion. 

That this was Garrick’s point of view of character 
accounts largely for the dramatic ineffectiveness of his 
play, for character, when it does not influence action, can- 
not be dramatically very valuable, although st may be enter- 
taining enough as a pendant to the main story. Z'he 
Clandestine Marriage is typically an actor’s, and especialiy 
a mimic actor's, play, and its general undramatic qualities 
may be traced to this. But on this very account the cha- 
racter of Lord Ogleby offers every kind of opportunity for a 
mimic actor's four de force. ‘Tradition has it that Garrick’s 
share in the collaboration consisted chiefly of this character 
and his relations, while Colman’s was the vulgar Sterling 
family. And although it is, of course, impossible to 
separate the joint, contribution of the two authors in so 
definite a way, the internal evidence points certainly to Lord 


Ogleby being an actors creation. That Garrick wrote the 
part with a view to playing it, and eventually resigned it to 


King, who made in it an enormous success, is less easily 
explained. Can it be that even after he had written the 
part for himself he found it was not important enough for 


him to act ? The situation may, perhaps, be taken as an 
amusing comment on what leading actors demand of the 
authors who write for them. 

But, whatever may be the reason for Garrick’s eventual 
non-appearance in the part, there can be little doubt that 
the author did his best for the actor on this occasion. And 
Mr. Cyril Maude certainly takes the fullest advantage of the 
opportunity. His picture-of the toilet of the decrepit old 
fop is a masterly study of the childishness, the whining 
plaintiveness, the heroically concealed physical infirmities, 
the self-deception, the helplessness, and the triumphant 
vanity of a depraved, yet well-bred, senile, yet alert, old 
man. One forgives the actor for being quite a different 
and much too vigorous an old gentleman during the rest of 
the play than when he is being laced into his stays. For 
the rest of the play is quite unimportant, and the scene 
of the toilet is delicious. 

The second point of interest in the revival is its picture 
of the manners and the spirit of the eighteenth century. 
It is not a good play, but it is on this account all the 
more typical. Great artists rule their age, little artists 
serve it. And we can learn much more from the bad 
novels and the bad plays of any period about what people 
thought at that period than from all the works of the 
giants. And particularly is this so in the case of a 
play written by an actor. For of all artists the actor is— 
from the ephemeral nature of his work and the quality of 
his reward—the most servile to the conventions of his time. 
So we can Jearn more about the eighteenth century from 
The Clandestine Marriage than from all Sheridan and 
Fielding. We can learn that, in spite of its polished man- 
ners, the tone o. the time was coarse and brutal; that it 
enjoyed making fun of old men in love, and of middle-aged 
ladies in their dressing-gowns; that the City hated and 
feared and were hated and despised by the quality, and aad 
not yet learned to live in Park-lane ; and many more things 
which are not dramatic criticism. 

P. C. 





THE SON OF A FAIRY. 


I cur the brown peats from the bog, | carve them with my 
slane, 

I leave at dawn the village with ne’er a waking pane 

When | come home at sunset the doors are swinging wide, 

But not a hearth in Clandeboy is glad to bid me bide 

And spread my hands above the peats that I have cut and 
dried. 


I'he women whisper when I pass, and cross their brow and 
breast 

And call their children in as if my shadow were unblest. 

Yet I was christened even as they, I bear a holy name, 

lor ‘twas beneath St. Patrick’s dawn my weeshy wailings 
came 

To draw my mother’s eyes to me and turn them trom her 
shame. 


None ever saw my father, but there’s a whispered word 
That once at eve my mother a flitting singing heard, 

And following saw a curlew and then a hill-sheep grey, 
And she was ta’en to Fairyland along the straightest way— 
And came not back again to earth for many a weary day. 


| know not if the whisper be lying word or true, 

For my mother died and never told the secret thing she 
knew, 

But | think the fairy blood maybe is running in my veins, 

lor my comrades cut less peat than I with all their seven 


slanes, 

And the foxgloves curtsey when I pass at dawn along the 
lanes, 

lor they know that I am closer kin to earth and sea than 
you. 


NorRA CHESSON. 
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REVIEWS. 


“CATILINA.” 


Drame en trois actes et en vers de Henrik Ibsen, tra- 
duit du norvégien. Nilsson, Paris. 


CATILINA, 


THE French translators of this play have included in their 
preface some extracts from Ibsen’s preface to the Dresden 
edition of 1875, and these extracts tell somewhat humor- 
ously the history of Ibsen’s early years. The play was 
written in 1848, when Ibsen was twenty, a poor student 
working all day in a druggist’s shop, and studying during 
the night as best he could. Sallust and Cicero, it seems, 
awakened his interest in the character of Catiline, and he 
set to work to write a tragedy, in part historical, and in 
part political, a reflection of the Norway of his day. The 
play was politely refused by the directors of the Christiania 
Theatre and by all the publishers. One of Ibsen’s friends, 
however, published it at his own expense, fully convinced 
that the play would at once make the writer’s name famous 
in the world. A few copies were sold and, as Ibsen an] 
his friend were in need of money, they were glad to sell 
the remainder to a pork-butcher. “ For some days,” Ibsen 
writes, “ we did not lack the necessaries of life.” This is a 
sufficiently instructive history, and it is well to remember it 
when reading a play which Ibsen publishes simply that his 
work may be complete. For the writer of Cavilina is no‘ 
the Ibsen of the social dramas, but, as the French transla- 
tors joyfully proclaim, an ardent romantic exulting in dis- 
turbance and escaping from all formal laws under cover of 
an abundant rhetoric. This will not appear so strange when 
it is remembered that the young Goethe was somewhat 
given to alchemical researches, and as, to quote Goethe 
himself, the form in which a man goes into the shadows 
is the form in which he moves among his posterity posterity 
will probably forget Ibsen the romantic as completely as it 
tergets Goethe and his athanor. 

Yet, in some ways, this earlier manner suggests ihe 
later manner. In Catilina three figures are projecic«| 
against the background of a restless and moribund society 
—Catiline, Aurelia, his wife, and Fulvia, a vestal virgin. 
Ibsen is known to the general public as a man who writes a 
play about three people—usually one man and two women 
—and even critics, while they assert their admiration for 
Ibsen’s “ unqualified objectivity,” find that all his women are 
the same woman renamed successively Nora, Rebecca, 
Hilda, Irene—find, that is to say, that Ibsen has no power 
of objectivity at all. The critics, speaking in the name of the 
audience, whose idol is common sense, and whose torment 
is to be confronted with a clear work of art that reflects 
every obscurity like a mirror, have sometimes had the 
courage to say that they did not understand the system of 
three. They will be pleased to learn that some of the 
characters in Catilina are in as sorry a plight themselves. 
Here is a passage in which Curius, a young relative of 
Catiline, profesaes his inability to understand Catiline’s 
relations with Fulvia and Aurelia : 

“Curtus: Les aimerais—tu toutes deux A la fois ? 
Vraiment je n'y comprends plus rien. 

CaTILINA: En effet c’est singulier et je n'y comprends 

rien moi méme.” 

But perhaps that he does not understand is part of the 
tragedy, and the play is certainly the struggle between 
Aurelia, who is happiness and the policy of non-interference, 
and Fulvia, who is at first the policy of interference and who. 
when she has escaped from the tomb to which her sin had 
brought her, becomes the figure of Catiline’s destiny. Very 
little use is made «: this play of alarms and battles, and one 
can see that the writer is not interested in the usual property 
of romanticism. Already he is losing the romantic temper 
when it should be at its fiercest in him, and, as youth com- 
monly brooks no prevention, he is content to hurl himself 
upon the world and establish himself there defiantly until 
his true weapons are ready to his hand. One must not 
take too seriously the solution of the drama in favour of 
Aurelia for by the time the last act is reached the characters 


have begun to mean nothing to themselves and in the acted 
play would be related to life only by the bodies of the per 
formers. 
[bsen’s 


And here is the most striking difference between 
earlier manner and _ his manner, 
romantic work and classical work. ‘The romantic temper, 
imperfect and impatient as it is, cannot express itself ade 
quately unless it employs the monstrous or heroic. In 
Catilina the women are absolute types, and the end of such 
a play cannot but savour of dogma—a most proper thing in 
a priest but a most improper in a poet. Moreover, as the 
breaking-up of tradition, which is the work of the modern 
era, discountenances the absolute and as no writer can 
escape the spirit of his time, the writer of dramas must re 
member now more than ever a principle of all patient and 
perfect art which bids him express his fable in terms of his 
characters. 

As a work of art Catilina has little merit, and yet one 
can see in it what the directors of the Christiania theatre and 
the publishers failed to see—an original and capable writer 
struggling with a form that is not his own. This manner 
continues, wita occasional lapses into comedy, as far as 
Peer Gynt, in which, recognising its own limitations and 
pushing lawlessness to its extreme limit, it 
masterpiece. After that it disappears and the second 
manner begins to take its place, advancing through play 
after play, uniting construction and speech and action 
more and more closely in a supple rhythm, until it achieves 
itself in Hedda Gobler. Very few recognise the aston 
ising courage of such work and it is characteristic of our 
age of transition to admire the later manner less than the 
earlier manner. For the imagination has the quality of 
fluid, and it must be held firmly, lest it become vague, and 
delicately, that it may lose none of its magical powers. And 
Tbsen has united with his strong, ample, imaginative faculty 
a pre-occupation with the things present to him. Perhans 
in time even the professional critic, accepting the best of 
the social dramas for what they are—the most 
examples of skill and intellectual self-possession—will make 
this union a truism of professional criticism. But mean- 
while a young generation which has cast away belief and 
thrown precision after it, for which Balzac is a great intellect 
and every sampler who chooses to wander amid his own 
shapeless hells and heavens a Dante without the unfortu 
nate prejudices of Dante, will be troubled by this pre-occu- 
pation, and out of verv conscience will denounce a method 
so calm, so ironical. These cries of hysteria are confused 
with many others—the voices of war and statecraft and 
religion—in the fermenting vat. But Boites, we may be 
sure, thinks nothing of such cries, eager as ever at that 
ancient business of leading his hunting-dogs across the 
zenith “in their leash of sidereal fire.” 


later between 


achieves a 


excellent 


“A LOTHSOME AND OUGHLY PRISON.” 
THe OLD BaiLEy AND NEWGATE. By Charles Gordon. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. One guinea net. 

Now that “we are about to lose a celebrated building,” 
a caravanserai where many flash blades and brazen doxies 
have abided their destined hours until the coming of the 
fatal cart, it 1s perhaps only natural that a historian should 
arise to chronicle the salient happenings in the building’s 
unhappy history; and to give the citizen who has passed 
the place on his way to business some sense of its import 

ance, historical and sociological. 

It has harboured many persons eminent in their pro- 
fession, has this celebrated building. It has had its Calen- 
dar, its Roll of Dishonour, in four thick octavo volumes, 
compiled in part by a famous hand. Its visitors have in 
spired divers excellent novels (bv Dickens, Thackeray, and 
Ainsworth, to mention some), and, like its rival institution 
at Reading, it has not lacked its poet 
massive ugliness is to perish from its unhallowed site, an 


Now, however, its 


occasion for the sentimentalist who would mourn the tight 
fellows it has harboured. an opportunity for the relic hunter. 
a Pheenix fer il vers, and a chance for the erudite h 
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torian, who, like Mr. Gordon, has a keen eye for the pic- 
turesque. 

To tell the tale of a great prison is no easy task. The 
human element in such a history is of a sort about which 
very little can be said and but little suggested. Those who 
are interested in such human element can glut their souls 
with villainy from the Newgate Calendar ; but an historian 
like Mr. Gordon, who adds to a happy “ tact of omission” 
a nice sense of reticence, concerns himself less with the 
prison’s sorry inmates than with the story of the prison’s 
gradual evolution. In Mr. Gordon’s book the prisoners are 
as poor stunted thoughts at variance with a great idea. 

It appears that “ the heynouse Gaol of Newgate” has 
been in existence for hard upon seven centuries, the land 
on which the original prison stood having been purchased 
in 1188 for the sum of 66s. 8d. Its early records are 
somewhat meagre, though instinct with a charming old- 
world simplicity, and telling of rogues fully as delightful as 
those in Chaucer. They tell, for instance, of a certain 
“false liar,” whose mendacities were current in 1364, and 
whose punishment was to “remain in prison for one whole 
year and a day, and have the punishment of the 
pillory one day in each quarter of the year. And there 
shall be a pair of trumpets solemnly trumpeting before him 
on his way to the pillory.” A punishment which might be 
profitably adapted to fit certain authors in the present day. 

In 1419 we find Newgate closed owing to its “ fetid 
and corrupt atmosphere,” which proved fatal alike to 
prisoners and keepers, and “seeing that” (to quote the 
humane and touching words of Richard Whityngton. Lord 
Mayor of London) “ every person is sovereignly bound to 
support, and be tender of, the lives of men, the which God 
has bought so dearly with His precious blood.” 

One hears little of Newgate for the next hundred years, 
the criminal records of those times being of the scantiest, 
but with the reign of Henry the Eighth the place becomes 
less a den of thieves than a college of the devout and 
learned who stayed there for a little while, ere going, “ con- 
stantly and chearfully,” to die in “ the defence and quarrel 
of Christ’s Gospel.” 

Thenceforward, for perhaps another century, Newgate 
stones were trodden by the feet of men of whom the world 
was not worthy. In those great days of the later Tudors 
England’s very criminals had something of the “ high Roman 
fashion” in them. And this fact shows the reader how very 
curiously these Newgate chronicles reflect the temper of the 
age. In Tudor times we made martyrs. In the reign of 
Anne we hung rogues. 

Passing over the reigns of the early Stuarts, the Civil 
War, the Protectorate, and the Restoration, we commence 
that epoch of criminal history made familiar to most readers 
by the novelists we have mentioned and by the biographies 
in the Newgate Calendar. We read of Jack Sheppard, “a 
very sorry rogue,” as Mr. Gordon says, but a person of much 
resource, whose poor drunken foolishness one cannot but 
pity. We read of Jonathan Wild, a fouler scoundrel in real 
life than in the ironic page of Fielding. What is perhaps 
better, we see a picture of him going up Holborn in the 
“featall cart” under a galling fire of paving stones. We 
read of Mrs. Brownrigg (a mild parallel to whose case has 
lately been given to the world by an indignant Press) ; of 
Dr. Dodd (the “ Beauties of Shakespeare ” man), of high- 
waymen, coiners, conspirators ; of Gordon Rioters, pirates, 
and petty larcenists ; of knaves, rogues, impostors, and cut- 
throats, until we suffer from a very wholesome fear of 
Triangles, and go to bed half fearing to be roused by St. 
Sepulchre’s Bellman. 

The most horrid impression the book gives is that of 
“ Man’s inhumanity to man.” It makes one shudder at the 
barbarity of our ancestors to reflect that, only one hundred 
and twelve years ago, a poor woman was burned for coin- 
ing; that only eighty-two years ago the public executioner 
“did hash and hagg off” the heads of five of the Cato 
street conspirators, after those conspirators had been 
publicly hanged ; and, lastly, that only thirty-four years ago 
the rascaldom of London could gather in the Old Bailey 


to witness the sufferings of some poor wretch outside 
the Debtor’s Door. 


Happily for human nature, the grim Newgate has 

aroused other and nobler passions in English men and 
women. Generous natures like that of John Howard; 
kindly and tender natures like that of the excellent Mrs. 
Fry, have found, in the “ oughly prison,” an opportunity for 
good deeds, the memory of which a book like the present 
serves to keep green. A record of the work done by those 
two tender souls comes very pleasantly to the reader after 
the sordid catalogue of eighteenth century crime ; and Mr. 
Gordon deserves our thanks for having given special promi- 
nence to the story of their benevolent endeavours. 
The book is embellished with more than eighty illus- 
trations. Many of them are quaint; many of them are 
ghastly ; but all are interesting. Mr. Gordon has a pretty 
taste in the curious, and his work throughout shows a vast 
industry in collection and arrangement. He has a happy 
faculty of passing abruptly from the nauseous to the salu- 
tary: afaculty which gives, it may be, a slight lack of con- 
tinuity to one or two chapters, but which certainly saves 
the reader from any feeling of sickness or repugnance. 

The nature of the work, and the necessarily great cost 
of its production, render it unlikely to enjoy a wide circu- 
lation, but there are many lovers of old’ London who will 
be glad to place it upon their shelves between some books 
of old Broadsides and under Hogarth’s print of the Woman’s 
Bridewell. 

Newgate has filled a dark chapter in London history. 
Some record, such as this of Mr. Gordon’s, was really 
needed, now that the blackened stones are being hurried 
away. Mr. Gordon has done his task well, and his readers, 
hurrying past the grim site on their way to business. will 
doubtless pause a little to think of the poor felons who have 
suffered there, whose sorry ghosts flicker and whimper in 
the pages of the present work. 


SOME SEA-DOGS. 


NELSON AND His Caprains. By W. H. Fitchett. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s. 


London: 


“ NELSON,” says Mr. Fitchett. “is the only figure amongst 
the great sea-captains of the Napoleonic war of which the 
human memory keeps any vivid image.” Great men have 
a way of dwarfing their contemporaries. Great captains 
have a way of taking all the laurel that happens to be on 
hand, and leaving their lieutenants to go beg in taverns. 
The popular imagination always demands some convenient 
peg on which to hang the tawdrier blossoms of what goes 
for patriotism. ‘The peg, as a rule, deserves its wreath ; 
the peg is often touchingly modest in its acknowledg- 
ments ; but there, the question sticks, the thought lingers. 
“Was it Wren? Was it really Wren? Might it not have 
been the hodman?” 

No one grudges Nelson his glory. If he was not “ the 
greatest sailor since the world began” (as our late Laureate 
would have had us believe), he was yet one of the world’s 
royal hearts, one of the sea’s heroes, a man worthy of some- 
thing better, anyway, than a hideous column in an ugly 
square with one laurel wreath per annum. It is difficult to 
overestimate his work, but thie tendency is always towards 
over-estimation, and, in rating the admiral too highly, one 
forgets to rate the rank and file in any rating whatever. 
Nelson, with his passionate generosity, paid rare tributes 
to his rank and file, but, with one or two exceptions, that 
rank and file has perished from the memory of man. 
Hardy, Blackwood, Troubridge, Collingwood (we choose 


‘the most familiar), hardly live, save as names coming into 


famous phrases—“ Kiss me, Hardy ”—“ God bless you, 
Blackwood ”—the others are faint ghosts that flicker in 
Peter Simple, or Tom Cringle’s Log. 

Mr. Fitchett deserves our thanks for telling us about 
the sea-captains, whose deeds made Nelson (as we know 
him) possible. He might have told us more without any 
fear of being prolix, and it is to be regretted that he does 
not spare us so much that we knew before. We admit 


that his task was not easy, for the threads of the lives of 
these captains are continually crossing, and passing, and 
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running parallel to that of the central figure ; and often the 
account of some special incident in a captain’s life reap- 
pears later on in the book—in a different light—as some- 
thing of importance in the development of another. This 
fault of repetition could not readily have been avoided, 
and yet it is a real annoyance to the reader. 

Of the biographies, we prefer those that come to us 
refreshfully, with a smack of newness. That of Sir 
Edward Berry, who, coming home in the little Leander 
with wounded and despatches from the Nile, helped in one 
of the pluckiest frigate actions of the war, is particularly 
fresh and breezy. That of Captain Edward Riou is even 
better, and contains a brisk account of a most heroic perse- 
verance. Riou’s ship, the Guardian, was completely 
water-logged some eighteen hundred miles from the Cape 
of Good Hope. She made 16 ft. of water daily ; she had 
twenty-six hands left aboard her. 

‘“* We had two chances,’ says her boatswain, ‘ either tu 

pump or sink.’ ” 

And for nine weeks, such was Riou’s spirit, that little com- 
pany kept the ship afloat, and actually worked her in to 
Table Bay. To a landsman this may seem a little thing: 
to us it speaks of a finer courage than any we find recorded 
of the fighters. ‘The thought of that battered hull, oozing 
ballast through her seams, 

“Lying like a log on the water, and the sea breaking over 

her as if she was a rock in the sea,” 
plodding out a knot an hour, with her little crew fainting at 
the pumps, comes home to one like an old ballad. 

There are other tales of heroism in the volume, tales 
of skill and cool courage, and accounts of things that were 
better done, perhaps, than the doers ever thought at the 
time. None touches us quite so nearly as that account of 
the Guardian ; no other, we think, gives us that sense of 
actuality, that feeling of participation in the event de- 
scribed. 

One wishes that Mr. Fitchett had told more of the 
inner life aboard those old battleships. He gives tantalis- 
ing hints, suggestions, noddings of the “I could an’ if I 
would ” sort, which send one back despairingly to Smollett. 
With a little salt of the kind the book would have possessed 
real value. As it is, we think it a little snippy, here and 
there a little noisy, but interesting, curious, and, in its 
best parts, fascinating. 





JOHN INGLESANT. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. have done well to issue a 
Library edition of John Inglesant. It is over twenty years 
since Mr. J. H. Shorthouse’s book took the world by storm, 
and, so far as we know, its admirers have never had an 
opportunity until now of possessing it in any other form than 
that of the octavo volume in which it was first publicly 
issued. ‘The present issue is in three volumes, published 
at the price of 25s. net. Print, paper, and binding are 
alike excellent, and there is an admirable _ repro- 
duction of a drawing of the author by Mr. F. 
Sandys. Mr. Shorthouse is certainly one of the most retir- 
ing authors who have made their mark on nineteenth cen- 
tury literature, and it is interesting to study this refined and 
sensitive face, in which there is penetration, austerity, pre- 
cision, and everything that might be expected by a reader 
of his books, as well as marked indications of humour 
which might not be so confidently looked for. 

Lured by the attractions of Messrs. Macmillan’s three 
green and gilt volumes, and memories of a youthful admira- 
tion for the book, we have re-read John Inglesant from 
start to finish, and asked ourselves the question: Is it the 
great book it is very generally accepted to be, or is it merely 
the “bride-cake romance” which a genial critic, himself much 
interested in the subject with which it deals, has pronounced 
it to be? Surely in somé respects it is a great book, 
although maturer judgment no longer accepts it all with 
unquestioning reverence, discovering indeed faults which 


formerly disguised themselves as merits. The style, 
examined critically, resolves itself very much into the cult 
of the adjective. “The inevitable rigour of the eternal 


fire,” “chords of plaintive sweetness,” “ cruel and bitter dis- 


cords,” “pathetic and melancholy cadences,” “something 
inexpressibly touching and pitiful "—Mr. Shorthouse has a 
never-failing supply of such phrases as these, and one cannot 
avoid the conviction that they are often used for their own 
sake instead of to illustrate something that has to be said. 
There is no doubt, however, that he is the inventor of a 
kind of euphuism which has been much admired and much 
copied, and which falls trippingly off the tongue. It was 


‘only the other evening that we were thus addressed by a 


fellow duck-shooter: “The fatal miasma is rising from 
the marshes. ‘This place is safe for neither of us. Let us 
go home.” And we have heard many similar quotations 
made from Mr. Shorthouse’s writings with great effect. 
Nevertheless the style of John Inglesant, effective as it is, 
is not one that can be unreservedly admired. It is, on the 
whole, rather too polite. 

But, when all has been said, or thought without being 
said, that can detract from the merit of this strange romance, 
what a lot remains to be extolled! What imagination, 
what discriminating thought, what knowledge, and, above 
all, what power in perceiving and presenting the thoughts 
and ideals that swayed men of other times and other coun- 
tries. Amidst all the not altogether unpleasant affecta- 
tions, and the author’s evident admiration for things not 
worthy of the highest admiration, Jou Znglesant remains 
the widely and nobly conceived history of a soul searching, 
sometimes in places that would no longer attract such a 
search, for the highest good. And it is incidentally a 
valuable record of ideas and aspirations which have done 
their work in the long march of religious development to 
bring the world to the point at which it stands to-day. 
The book was hailed as a notable achievement when it first 
appeared, and there is no reason to alter that verdict now 
that it has stood the test of twenty years of reading. 





NOTICES, 


Mr. Lionel Portman’s Station Siudies (Longman, 
Green, 5s.) is as sprightly and entertaining a record 
of the experiences of an African civil servant as 
we have ever read. Mr. Portman respects neither 
people nor places. For him Uganda, as we judge, 
did not appear to shine with the lustre that many 
remoter spectators seem to find in this expensive jewel 
of Empire. One sees reflected in these pages the sense of 
weariness that must come to an energetic man faced by the 
dreary futility of all his efforts ; and yet the pages are lively, 
for Mr. Portman has used a gift of shrewd observation to 
admirable purpose, and his style is in the main admirable 
and often brilliant. We emphatically commend his book 
te the attention of our readers. 


Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to Iis Son 
(Methuen, 6s.) has had a considerable-vogue in America 
before they were published here. Of their kind, these 
Jetters are inimitable in their blending of stern common 
sense and dry humour. ‘The father is one John Graham, a 
Chicago pork-packer. The son is Pierrepont, a Harvard 
youth, known to his intimates as “ Piggy.” No son ever 
received: better advice or more of it. Why John Graham 
ever sent “ Piggy ” to Harvard we fail to understand, since 
all these letters are devoted to shattering any ideal that the 
wretched boy can have acquired at his university. His 
father wishes him to eat pork, think pork, talk pork, and 
dream pork when once he is in the paternal business. What 
a life! Still, if there must be pork-packers it is no doubt 
right that they should pack well and on sound business 
principles. ‘There are innumerable good stories scattered 
about these letters, and they are all told in the raciest style. 
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Is Liberty Asleep? by Allan H. Bright (T. Fisher Un- 
win, 1s.), is a collection of papers on various political topics 
written from the standpoint of a thoughtful Liberal. They 
are written in a clear and animated style, and convey some 
useful warnings and suggestive reflections, for they are con- 
cerned with the principles that underlie large issues, and are 
quite free from the spirit of a mere mechanical partisan- 
ship. Perhaps the most interesting of the collection is the 
psychological analysis of Lord Rosebery as the author of 
the monograph on Pitt. That little book was an ominous 
revelation of Lord Rosebery’s mind. It was a brilliant 
effort to rescue Pitt from the harsh judgments that were 
common among Liberals, an apology for very severe coer- 
cion and for the Union, and a criticism of Fox in the spirit 
of modern Imperialism. Mr. Allan Bright attaches, in our 
opinion, an importance which is not exaggerated to that 
work as a study in Lord Rosebery’s real sympathies. 





OUR RAILWAY MANAGEMENT 
AND STATISTICS. 


(FRoM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


INCE we commented, some weeks ago, upon Mr. 
Acworth’s paper on this subject, read before the 
Royal Statistical Society in December last, our leading 
railway companies have held their half-yearly meetings. 
Lord Stalbridge and his brother chairmen have cer- 
tainly not made any over-scrupulous recognition of in- 
debtedness to American methods. But their balance 
sheets and accounts, happily, have shown reduced 
mileages along with increased traffics ; and the chairmen 
themselves have rivalled one another in assuring 
their shareholders that they have been for years 
(more or less) experimenting upon the possible adapta- 
tion of 30-ton or 20-ton trucks to our English 
conditions of traffic. So let us be thankful, whether 
the inspiration has come from across the Atlantic, or 
has been a sort of consentaneous birth at home. 
But we want something more than a revision of 
methods and management—something that would be a 
means of ensuring efficiency in them. We wanta more 
intelligent participation of shareholders, not in the 
management—Heaven forbid !—but in the apprecia- 
tion of the actual position and working of our railways. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Acworth’s paper on English 
Railway Statistics, and the most instructive discussion 
which followed upon it, may have helped towards 
this end. Virtually the case for which Mr. Acworth 
contended was, in the main, conceded there and 
then. Surely the minimum requirement of English 
shareholders must be that they be furnished such 
information as is necessary to enable them ‘‘ to under- 
stand clearly the physical and financial condition of 
their property.” By a detailed examination of English 
railway accounts, anda comparison of them with the 
exhaustive accounts of the best American railroads, 
Mr. Acworth was able to demonstrate clearly that 
this minimum is just what we fail to get out of the 
folios of ingeniously subdivided and also ingeniously 
inconclusive accounts and statements presented to 
shareholders half-yearly, supplemented although they 
be by the annual volumes of laboured tables and 
comments of the paternal Board of Trade. But 
the American shareholders do get it, with much more 
added, even to repletion ; and they get it also pre- 
sented in admirably tabulated and intelligible form. 
The point of first importance is that the best and 
fullest statistics of working should be ever at 
hand for the managers. Of the value of such 
information to them, quite apart from the value 
to shareholders and the public, Mr. Acworth gave 
the following illustration: ‘‘In the United States 
the volume of goods carried has increased in 
seven years 81°6 per cent. It has been handled 
with an increase of only 6°3 per cent. in the train 
mileage. No one who has lived in the atmo- 
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sphere which surrounds American railway officials 
will, I think, doubt that precise statistical figures, 
enabling accurate comparison to be made _ be- 
tween one company and another, have been the main 
cause in producing this marvellous result.” More 
notable still was the testimony of Mr. Hill, President 
of the Great Northern R. R. (United States) and father 
of the ‘‘ Statistical Movement ”’ in the American rail- 
road boards. It was cited by his friend Mr. W. R. 
Lawson. Several years ago, when travelling for days 
together with Mr. Hill, he learned from him that ‘‘ his 
statistical methods had been practically forced on him ; 
without them he would have been unable to exercise 
proper supervision over his staff.” Going over his 
returns, division by division, and their results, Mr. Hill 
said as to one division, ‘‘ We have a first-class young 
Irishman there, and in spite of heavy gradients, he 
moves his freight cheaper and quicker than any of 
the others.” That young Irishman is now Vice- 
President of one of the principal systems of 
America. Mr. Hill was so much impressed with the 
results of statistical training that he established for 
his own linea school of railway statistics, and they take 
young men from Yale and Harvard Universities and 
pass them through their accountant’s office. Another 
illustration: and it relates to that marked feature of 
U.S. railway statistics, the ‘‘ ton-mile.” Mr. Acworth 
was with Mr. Hill, in New York, 1,500 miles from his 
railway. ‘It was about the 1oth ot the month, but 
Mr. Hill had the ton-mile figures for the previous 
month, and was quite prepared to come down on the 
divisional superintendent whose ton-mile (estimated) 
cost had gone up a fraction of a mill.” “ That,” said 
Mr. Acworth, ‘‘ was how the line had gone ahead, and 
set the example of which other lines had made very 
good use.” 

Now, after a careful reading of the chairmen’s 
speeches at various half-yearly meetings, just passed, 
we cannot escape the conviction that our English rail- 
way boards have not as yet reached the same command 
of the details of their respective systems, with the 
relation of these to actual results, that a perfected 
system of accounts and statistics has ensured to Mr. 
Hill, making his control conspicuously intelligent 
and immediate. Lord Stalbridge’s reaffirmation, in his 
able and comprehensive speech to the L. and N.W. 
shareholders, of his statement that he and his board 
‘*have all available statistics that can be wanted or 
necessary for our purposes,” is not of itself at all 
convincing, even coming from him. We are driven to 
interpret it in the light of Lord Allerton’s speech in 
the discussion of Mr. Acworth’s paper—a speech 
which was a sigh for accounts ‘‘so tabulated” and 
clear as to ‘‘avoid having figures that had ‘to be got 
out’; they wanted the accounts to keep themselves.” 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts rightly said at the L. and N.W. 
meeting, ‘‘We want to test (the chairman’s) general 
statements by accurate data. We want to know what 
statistics they keep in order to see just how far they 
have complete control of their business in all respects.” 
Lord Stalbridge’s figures may have had ‘to be got out” 
for the occasion. Even then, admirable and encourag- 
ing as they were, they did not furnish an adequate test. 
What was, however, decidedly reassuring on the part 
of the chairman of the L. and N.W. Railw ay was that, 
though distrusting the American system of averaging 
the ‘‘ton-mile ” cost, they ‘‘ held an even mind” ; they 
were ‘‘in constant communication with Mr. Gibb, of 
the N.E. Railway, with regard to their method of getting 
out the ton-mile and other statistics, and if they found 
it advantageous they should adopt it.” In view of the 
advanced position that the N.E. Railway Company and 
their general manager, Mr. Gibb, have taken in the new 
movement, both as to methods of traflicmanagement and 
statistics, it has been a loss to the publicthat the attention 
of the half-yearly meeting of that company was all but 
monopolised by the deplorable Pease incident. Another 


half year, however, will add to the value of their ex 
perience and testimony. In the meantime, Lord Aller- 
ton, at the G.N. Railway meeting, following up his 
cautious and common-sense utterances upon Mr. 
Acworth’s paper, spoke chiefly upon the accounts 
furnished to shareholders. ‘‘ Somewhat of an en- 
thusiast for statistical information for administration 
purposes,” as he declared himself to be, we may 
forgive him for “‘ thinking that perhaps there is a little 
too much made of it”—z.e., the imperfection of the in- 
formation published—in consideration of his excellent 
inclination towards an agreement amongst railway 
companies not to wait for the Board of Trade to revise 
the antiquated forms which it still, after half a century, 
prescribes for railway accounts, and with which, by 
the way, Lord Stalbridge still considers that share- 
holders should content themselves. Lord Allerton says 
that ‘‘ for practical purposes statistics agreed amongst 
railway companies as to the lines they should be made 
on, and, added to the reports, would be of more service 
and more value than any alteration in the Board of 
Trade form of accounts.” Excellent, say we, if only 
the “lines” be broad enough! Lord Allerton him- 
self would make them so, we think ; for he 
went on to say that the companies had for their 
own use ‘‘ very much more information than they could 
properly give to the public, or even to the shareholders ” ; 
that the shareholders ‘‘ would be the last to desire 
that the details of traffic from point to point” should be 
laid open to their ‘‘competitors in business”; but 
‘‘with that limitation only” they were “entitled to 
have every information that is necessary for their 
forming an opinion both as regards the stability of 
the position of the concern and its administration.” 
This is, in principle at all events, if not also in com- 
pleteness of outline, ali that Mr. Acworth contended for 
in his paper, and beyond which it would have been well 
if Mr. Burdett-Coutts and his committee had not gone. 
It is what, in the discussion on Mr. Acworth’s paper, 
was acknowledged by Mr. Gibb, himself the manager 
of one of our most important railways, to be 
demanded in the interests of managers as well as 
shareholders, and the lack of which brought out this 
weighty utterance from Sir Henry Burdett, the eminent 
representative of the Stock Exchange on that occasion: 
“In his judgment, if there had been a_ recon- 
sideration of the form of railway accounts ten or 
fifteen years ago, it would have been infinitely better 
for everybody connected with our railways. 

He did not believe there would have been anything 
like the large capital expenditure to which he had 
referred, nor would the net profits have been distri- 
buted by some railways as they had been. With 
the aid of such statistics railway boards would have 
been strengthened by representations from their share- 
holders and expert critics.” Such strengthening there 
is now excellent ground for anticipating. As to the 
other grounds for confidence in regard to our great 
railway systems—and not those only—it is not now our 
occasion to speak. 
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